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FOR CROSSOVERS 
BETWEEN M TRACKS— 


wilchidtan 


Here is another way ‘“‘Union’’ T-20 and 
T-21 Switch Stands provide extra protec- 
tion and safety at mainline, hand-operated 
switches... 


The independent lock bars of the two T-21 
Switch Stands are operated through the 
pipe line connection by a center-of-cross- 
over lever. Thus, neither switch can be 
reversed until the independent lock bars 
have been withdrawn by reversing the 






































m T-21 Switch Stands cannot be reversed 
until their lock bars have been with- 
drawn by operation of the center lever 


center-of-crossover lever. And, since each 
switch stand in this particular arrangement 
is equipped with a lock rod having a normal 
notch only, both switches must be in their 
normal positions before the locking can be 
restored by the center-of-crossover lever. 


Where electric locking is used, only one 
electric lock is segue ... installed on the 
normal position side of the center-of-cross- 
over lever stand. 
































































TRUMAN’S TURN: Having gone through all the motions 
prescribed by the “model” Railway Labor Act for the 
disposition of the wage and rules-change “demands” of 
the brotherhoods, Davey Robertson and his right and 
left bowers appeared to be sitting on the end of a limb, 
as the week-end approached, looking for somebody to run 
up a ladder by which they could climb down more or 
less gracefully from their uncomfortable positions before 
they suffered a thorough singeing from the rising wrath 
of a public outraged by their strike threat. A summons 
to the White House, reported in our news pages, sug- 
gested that their expectations of intervention from that 
source were being realized, but they were still in sus- 
pense, it seemed, as to whether they would be the bene- 
ficiaries of another application of the Roosevelt technique 
of overriding his own appointees’ recommendations—at 
the expense, of course, of the railroads. Grand Engineer 
Johnston may remember one occasion, however, circa 
1946, when the outcome of obstinacy was slightly different. 





BIG FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESELS: A complete illustrated de- 
scription of the Pennsylvania’s new 6,000-hp. freight Die- 
sels, built by Fairbanks, Morse and General Electric, 
appears on page 34. This powerful, high-speed locomo- 
tive is characterized by numerous developments of the arts 
of Diesel-engine design and mastery of electrical controls. 





ACCELERATED SPENDING: Still affected by price advances, 
Class I roads’ outlays for materials and supplies, inclu- 
sive of fuel but not of equipment, were 12 per cent greater 
in the first two months of this year than in the com- 
parable 1947 period. Details are summed up in the article 
on page 45. 





WOOD-PRESERVING DATA: The growth of the wood-pre- 


serving industry, the development of new processes and 
preservatives and the efforts being made to reduce the 
mechanical wear of crossties were some of. the subjects 
discussed at length by A. J. Loom, president of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association, at the organiza- 
tion’s 44th annual meeting in St. Paul, Minn., April 27-29. 
A complete report of the meeting is given in the illus- 
trated article on page 52. 





FREIGHT-HANDLERS’ WAGES OFFSET: One of a railroad’s 
most costly operations, relative to revenues, is, of course, 
the handling of merchandise freight at transfers and 
freighthouses, and this cost has been mounting rapidly 
as wage rates have gone up. The Pennsylvania has demon- 
strated in a striking way, however, at its Polk Street 
station in Chicago, that this upward surge of costs can 
be offset by mechanization of freight-handling operations. 
The dollars-and-cents results are set forth in one of this 
issue’s articles (page 42). Outbound freight goes through 
the station with a reduction of 58 cents per ton (almost 
25 per cent) in handling costs, while on incoming traffic, 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 











where an additional operation is necessary, the saving is 
85 cents a ton, or 14.1 per cent. Mechanization is a result 
of the use of fork-lift trucks, Chore Boys, pallets, Tow- 
motors, Mercury electric tractors, skids and 4-wheel 
trucks. 





WAUKESHA POWER PLANTS: Great flexibility in multiple- 
unit service, maximum economy in operation, and adequate 
capacity for all electrical demands—these features are 
among those emphasized in the illustrated description in 
this issue (page 47) of the new Waukesha a.c. Diesel 
engine-generator set for passenger cars. Perhaps even more 
advantageous, however, is the provision of means for hook- 
ing each set into the train line, forming a “network” so 
that the number of sets running at any time can be ad- 
justed to the electrical load without affecting the freedom 
the arrangement affords—as contrasted to a head-end 
power car, for example—for setting out cars at any point 
without interrupting the operation of their electrical equip- 
ment. 





CAR-A-MINUTE DUMPER: At Lorain, Ohio, the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s new facilities for the transfer of coal to lake vessels 
are now in regular operation. One of our articles reports 
the ceremonies that marked the dedication of this $4 mil- 
lion contribution to better transportation service. 








TOTALITARIANS, TOO: Italy had its fascists, Russia has its 
communists, and the United States has its labor monopoly 
bosses. Their power to interrupt transportation and vital 
utilities whenever they fail to get their way by less vig- 
orous means is a power they employ recklessly, a power 
that the overwhelming public sentiment of the country 
is thoroughly fed up with, but a power that they can 
exercise legally almost without restraint. The funda- 
mental principles of the American political and economic 
system cannot endure if such uncurbed labor monopolies 
are permitted to ride roughshod over the rights and the 
welfare of the whole public, our leading editorial points 
out. By the actions of the Lewises and Whitneys and 
Petrillos and Robertsons the public has been convinced 
that it needs protection from these monopolies. That pro- 
tection can be secured. It may be obtained by destroying 
labor monopolies or by regulating and restraining them in 
the public interest. The choice of a way cannot be much 
longer delayed. 





FREE SPENDING IN THE FAR NORTH: The taxpayers’ rail- 
road up in Alaska is getting a lot of long-deferred main- 
tenance and betterment work out of the way, including 
laying of new rail, setting up additional terminal and yard 
facilities, and line leveling and widening. The whole un- 
dertaking, to be spread over a five-year period, is ex- 
pected to cost $48 million in addition to war-surplus ma- 
terials acquired at no cost to the railroad (page 50). 




























IVE General Motors Diesel 

locomotives which are assigned 
to the proud job of hauling the new 
Empire Builders on the 1,784-mile 
Great Northern run between St. 
Paul and Seattle amassed a total of 
2,902,502 miles between April 1945 
and October 1947. 


These 4000 H.P. locomotives met 
their assignments better than 98% 





of the time — maintaining high- 
speed schedules with plenty in 
reserve and with a remarkable on- 
time record through all kinds 
of weather. 


It is evident that locomotives such 
as these don’t just happen. Behind 
General Motors Diesels stand years 
of pioneering and research—the most 


DOING A TIMETABLE JOB // 





complete and modern manufacty 
ing facilities in the industry — 4 
the experience gained in more thy 
a billion unit miles of operation q 
the railroads. 


Fourteen years of mainline seryix 
with constant improvement, hay 
proved them to be the most relia} 
efficient and economical locomotiy 
that ever rode the rails. 




































GM DIESEL PERFORMANCE RECORD ON 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
Loco. Mooths Total Miles Aver. Miles Operated Percent 
Loco. No: Service Operated Per Month Availability ® 
500 30 598,909 19,964 98.5 
501 30 597,928 19,931 98.6 
502 29 566,357 19,530 98.8 
503 29 573,072 19,761 } 98.2 
504 29 566,236 19,525 “ * 98.6 
TOTAL 147 2,902,502 19,745 98.5 
availability determined on boss 
hours worked to hours assigned. 
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Home of the Diesel locomotive 
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THE MENACE OF UNCONTROLLED LABOR MONOPOLIES 


Labor leaders seem determined to make clear to 
the public the real weakness of both the Railway 
Labor Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. This weak- 
ness is that both of these laws tolerate the posses- 
sion and use by labor unions of the power of 
monopoly. John L. Lewis could not have closed 
down all the coal mines if the United Mine Work- 
ers had not had a monopoly of coal mine labor. 
The leaders of the engineers’, firemen’s and switch- 
men’s unions could not, as this was written, be 
threatening a nationwide paralysis of railway 
transportation if these unions did not have mo- 
nopolies of the labor required to operate locomo- 
tives. 

The laws of the nation assume that some indus- 
tries are naturally competitive and some naturally 
monopolistic. The laws prohibit the former indus- 
tries from forming monopolies or engaging in 
monopolistic practices. The laws prevent indus- 
tries assumed to be naturally monopolistic, such as 
railroads and public utilities, from using the power 
of monopoly by subjecting them to strict govern- 
ment regulation of their service, rates, accounting, 
financing and other phases of their business. 

Our laws formerly were as adverse to monopo- 
lies and monopoly practices by labor unions as in 
industries regarded as naturally competitive. About 
two decades ago Congress began passing amend- 
ments of the anti-trust law and other legislation 





legalizing and encouraging the creation of labor 
monopolies. The labor monopolies that have been 
created with this government permission and en- 
couragement have been subjected to some govern- 
ment regulation by the Railway Labor Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act. But the facts that the United 
Mine Workers have recently stopped production 
in all the coal mines, and that three labor unions 
can menace the nation with complete paralysis of 
railway transportation, show that neither the Rail- 
way Labor Act nor the Taft-Hartley Act has sub- 
jected the use of the power of monopoly by labor 
unions to any adequate restraints. 

There is an overwhelming public sentiment for 
passage and enforcement of legislation to protect 
the public from the use and abuse of the power of 
labor monopolies. Some proposals have had the 
purpose of destroying labor monopolies. One of 
these proposals has been prohibition of nation- 
wide collective bargaining and agreements, or even 
of such bargaining and agreements by a union with 
more than one company. This might do little good 
in the railway industry or most other industries. 
It would not prevent a union or unions allowed to 
retain a national monopoly of labor of one or more 
kinds from attacking and crushing one or a few 
railroads at a time until all railroads had been 
beaten down. 

The real danger is in the existence of uncon- 











































trolled labor monopolies. The only way to remove 
this danger is either (1) to abolish the monopolies 
by adopting and enforcing prohibition of nation- 
wide membership in unions or (2) to control the 
monopolies by prohibiting strikes that will cause 
territory-wide or nationwide shut-downs of vital 


industries. 


It has been established by a long line of court 
decisions that Congress has just as much constitu- 
tional power, by appropriate legislation, to protect 
the public from labor monopolies as to protect it 
During the recent 
years when they have had freedom to create and 
use the power of monopolies, the leaders of the 


from business monopolies. 


labor unions have done about everything they 
could to convince the public of its need for pro- 
tection from such monopolies. The only question 
remaining to be answered is whether the best 
means of public protection will be legislation (1) 
to destroy labor monopolies or (2) to subject them 
to regulation and control that will prevent abuse 
of their power. 

The existence of private monopoly, whether of 
business or labor, subject to so little government 
control that it can exercise coercion by shutting 
down industries vitally necessary to the public 
welfare throughout large territories or the entire 
country, is as contrary to the spirit and principles 
of the American political and economic system as 
is fascism or communism, and plainly tends toward 
the substitution of some form of totalitarianism 
for our democratic government and free economy. 





CONTINUATION TRAINING 


While it is natural, in considering the training 
of employees, that efforts should be concentrated 
on those who are entering the service, wise leaders 
and supervisors realize that it is necessary to think 
in terms of training employees throughout their 
entire service life. The older, more experienced 
workers must be kept informed as to new and 
often radically different methods and practices 
necessitated by the introduction of new machines, 
equipment or devices. 

If this is not done, the efficiency of the older 
employees tapers off and with younger, better 
trained, more aggressive youngsters following in 
their footsteps, they are likely to be sidetracked in 
the interests of efficiency. 

There are various ways in which this so-called 
continuation training can be accomplished. More 
and more it is becoming recognized that an essen- 
tial requirement of a successful supervisor is the 
ability to teach. Much of the training can and 
should be done on the job. For workers who are 
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anxious to make good or to qualify for promo. 
tion, however, this is not enough. In some jp. 
stances the men themselves are taking the initia. 
tive and of their own volition have enrolled jp 
study courses in night schools. 

The railroads have always promoted air brake 
instruction and this has been supplemented by 
special instruction in the use of fuel, the preven- 
tion of smoke, and other activities, either in class- 
rooms or instruction cars equipped for the par- 
ticular purpose. Now the need and demand for 
special instruction in Diesel locomotive main- 
tenance and operation have become so pressing that 
instruction rooms are being fitted up and the 
number of Diesel study clubs or their equivalent 
is very much on the increase. 

Younger men’s clubs, in many instances fostered 
by the Railroad Y.M.C.A., are again beginning to 
be revived. The Minute-Men Club of the Boston 
& Maine, for instance, is made up of young men 
from all departments. It is the outgrowth of a 
Younger Railroad Men’s Conference held in 1946, 
In the words of one of its leaders, “We deter- 
mined to develop some medium through which we 
could encourage our aspirations for the future and 
develop ourselves for future responsibilities on 
our road.” 

The need for adequate training, not alone after 
entering into service, but throughout the service 
life, is becoming more clearly evident in this day 
of constant and rapid change. Many of the workers 
covet the opportunity to improve their knowledge 
and ability to meet these new challenges. In other 
words, the demand for such educational oppor- 
tunities exists. The remarkable success of such 
experiments as the correspondence course in pub- 
lic relations on the New York Central is one evi- 
dence of this. The problem for management seems 
to be to find ways and means of helping to co- 
operate with the employees in such a way as to 
satisfy this need. 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 
AND SMOKE PREVENTION 


According to press reports, a member of the 
Chicago City Council recently sponsored a_pro- 
posal “to require railroads within the city limits to 
replace coal-burning equipment with Diesel power 
within some specified number of years” in the 
interest of smoke prevention. Presumably this 
ruling has reference to locomotives only, but there 
is nothing to prevent making it equally applicable 
to railway stationary power plants. The idea be- 
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hind this proposal, whether narrowly or broadly 
interpreted, is unquestionably aimed at a worthy 
objective, but that is about the only thing good 
that can be said for it. 

In the first place, railroads probably make less 
than 20 per cent of the total smoke generated in 
any large industrial and residential area and con- 
centrated effort to reduce the other 80 per cent 
will certainly produce greater returns than picking 
on the railroads alone. In other words, if Diesel 
power is the answer to the smoke problem in large 
cities why not make other industries and power 
producers, large and small, replace their coal- 
burning steam plants with electric motors or 
Diesel equipment ? 

The truth of the matter is that electrification is 
the only complete answer to the railway smoke 
problem and Diesel power represents but a partial 
solution, owing to the fact that Diesel engines for 
railway service are relatively high-speed recipro- 
cating machines in which excessive wear of the 
cylinder liners, piston rings or leaky valves, if not 
corrected, prevent developing the compression 
required for complete combustion, so that par- 
ticflarly noxious black smoke results. 

Another factor sometimes overlooked is that 
steam generators in Diesel locomotives are com- 
monly oil fired and under adverse conditions emit 
objectionable smoke to such an extent that they 
sometimes have to be shut off before entering pas- 
senger terminals. 

Railroads generally recognize the urgent desira- 
bility of reducing locomotive smoke to the lowest 
practicable minimum. Their major effort has, of 
course, been with steam locomotives because of the 
great preponderance of this type of power. With 
the use of better grades of coal, overfire airjets, 
improved firing practices and avoidance of sudden 
overloads it has been found possible to operate 
steam locomotives practically without objectionable 
smoke. 

Proof of the improvement accomplished is af- 
forded by the reduction in both the number of 
violations and density of smoke reported in some 
of the largest cities. 

Railroads have also made marked reductions in 
the amount of locomotive smoke by installing large 
numbers of Diesel locomotives for both yard 
switching and road service, but smoke prevention 
was not the primary objective. The new type of 
power was installed because it is an efficient oper- 
ating tool which permits railroads to provide more 
and better transportation service at less cost. For 
a municipality to require railroads to install Diesel 
locomotives where not economically justified, solely 
on the score of smoke prevention, will simply mean 
that some locomotives will be put to work where 
they cannot earn a satisfactory return on the invest- 
ment and the I®ss will have to be made up from 
other railroad revenues. 
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ROLE OF LEADERSHIP 
AT TRAIN ACCIDENTS 


When train accidents are sufficiently serious to 
draw the attendance of top-level officers, their 
qualities of leadership are put to a severe test. 
Are they more likely to get the line clear and 
pick up the wreckage quickly by taking over the 
detailed direction of the job, or by cooperating 
with their subordinates who have more day-to-day 
familiarity with such work? 

When these accidents happen, the track super- 
visor and the trainmaster, or other local repre- 
sentatives of the maintenance-of-way and operat- 
ing departments, are usually the first supervisory 
personnel on the job. Theirs is the primary re- 
sponsibility, in collaboration with the wreckmaster, 
to organize the work of clearing the line and re- 
pairing the tracks. 

These men ought to know what must be done 
and how to do it—otherwise they would not hold 
the jobs they do. If they are qualified for their 
work, they will know how to appraise the situa- 
tion and to determine what additional forces, ma- 
terial and equipment, if any, will be needed for 
the restoration work. They will know, further, 
how to organize the work to the best advantage, 
and, from their experience and first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions, will probably be in a better 
position than anyone else to estimate the time re- 
quired to get the line back into service. 

However, these early arrivals at the scene are 
not likely to have the field to themselves for long. 
Soon the higher officers begin to show up, their 
numbers and rank being largely in proportion to 
the seriousness of the damage incurred. Against 
such a background the qualities of true leadership 
will stand out in bold relief. The superintendent 
or general manager possessing these qualities will 
be careful to avoid hasty, ill-considered action. He 
will recognize the necessity of making a cool- 
headed appraisal of the situation before taking 
any steps that may disturb the progress of the 
restorative work that already has been set in mo- 
tion. He will not forget that the subordinates di- 
recting the work, having been on hand from the 
beginning, are usually in a better position than 
he is to have the overall picture, and consequently 
he will be slow to revoke, without strong reasons, 
such action as they may have taken: 

At best, the work of clearing and restoring the 
tracks after an accident is carried out under diffi- 
culties by men and supervisors who, due to fatigue 
and the knowledge that they are working against 
time, are apt to develop considerable nervous ten- 

sion. In such an atmosphere peremptory action on 
the part of a newly arrived higher officer can do 
more harm than good—slowing up the work of 
restoration rather than expediting it. 
































































PENNSYLVANIA 6,000-HP. FREIGHT DIESELS 


Three-unit locomotives for fast freight service have top speed 


of 69 m.p.h. with 70:17 gear ratio—Powered with Fairbanks- 


Morse Diesel engines and General Electric electrical equipment 


Engine room showing C-O-Two fire-fighting equipment installa- 
tion 
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ncluded in the program for the installation of Diesel- 

electric motive power on the Pennsylvania are eight 
6,000-hp. freight locomotives built by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., and powered with Fairbanks-Morse 
2,000-hp. opposed-piston Diesel engines and General 
Electric generating, control and traction equipment. 
This group of freight locomotives consists of 16 A 
units and eight B units, each three-unit locomotive 
having a total weight in working order of 1,064,420 
lb. Each unit is carried on two six-wheel trucks hav- 
ing two driving axles and one idling axle. The tractive 
force per locomotive is 221,000 Ib. at 30 per cent 
adhesion. The locomotives have a gear ratio of 70:17 
and are designed for a maximum speed of 69 m.p.h. 


Location of Equipment 


In the A units the operator’s compartment occupies 
the forward end of the body. The operating cab is 
raised above the locomotive floor and the cab and nose 
of the locomotive are a welded structural shape built 
as a unit and welded to the body. Air brake equip- 
ment and sand boxes are located in the nose section. 
The control equipment is mounted in a panel box be- 
tween the engine room and the operator’s compartment. 
The engine compartment takes up the rest of the body 
unit with the power plant approximately in the center 
of the locomotive and radiators, oil coolers, air reser- 
voirs, water tanks and sand boxes at the rear of the 
engine compartment. Motor-driven traction motor 
blowers aré located at the front and r@ar of the engine 
compartment above the trucks, Motor-driven radiator 
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exhaust fans mounted in the roof at the rear of the 
engine compartment pull air in through louvers in the 
side of the body through the radiators and out through 
the roof. The louvers are automatically controlled. 
Battery boxes, fuel tanks and additional air reservoirs 
are suspended from the underframe between the trucks. 

The location of equipment in B units is the same as 
in the A unit except that at the forward end of the unit 
the space ordinarily taken up by the operator’s cab is 
occupied only by the hostler’s control brake equipment 
and sand boxes. 


Underframe and Body 


The entire locomotive body unit construction is de- 
signed to the requirements of Association of American 
Railroads standards for new passenger car equip- 
ment. The underframe is a welded structure of steel 
plates and shapes and the center sills run the full 
length of the platform under the deck-plate. Flooring 
consists of steel plates welded to the underframe 
members upon which non-skid flooring is applied 
in the engine-room passageway areas. The cab sides 
are of truss construction and are welded to underframe 
cross members. The engine-room side walls are metal- 
sheathed plywood mounted on the outside of the cab 
side truss. Roof sheets are welded directly to the fram- 
ing. Hatch covers in the roof simplify removal of 
equipment. 


Diesel Engine 


Each unit is powered by one Fairbanks-Morse ver- 
tical ten-cylinder, two-cycle, single-acting, opposed- 
piston type engine having a rating of 2,000 hp. at 850 
r.p.m. for traction purposes. The cylinders are 814-in. 
bore by 10-in. stroke with two pistons per cylinder. The 
pistons operate in water-jacketed cylinder liners having 
exhaust ports at the bottom and intake ports at the top. 
Scavenging is on the uniflow principle, there being no 
valves or heads. 

This type engine has an upper and lower crank shaft 
designed to transmit the power produced in the cylin- 
ders through vertical drive gears and crank shaft 
couplings. A thrust bearing is used next to the vertical 
drive gears and plain main bearings are located at each 
transverse cylinder block member. The crank shafts 
are made of chrome-nickel-molybdenum cast iron with 
precision machined surfaces for main and connecting 
rod bearings. 

At one end of the upper crank shaft is the drive for 
a positive-displacement type scavenging blower which 
furnishes air to the cylinders under a pressure of from 
three to six pounds per square inch. Scavenging air 
from the blower is contained in air reservoir compart- 
ments extending the entire width of the cylinder block 
and completely surrounding the cylinder liners at the 
air inlet ports. 

The vertical shaft connecting the upper and lower 
crank shafts consists of upper and lower pinion shafts 
with a flexible coupling between them. The pinion 
shafts are mounted in roller bearings and supported 
by thrust bearings. The vertical shaft incorporates 
provision for timing the upper crank shaft with respect 
to the lower crank shaft. 

The pistons have three basic functions: (1) to act as 
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movable gas- and compression-tight closures for the 
cylinder and to transmit power to the connecting rods 
and crank shafts; (2) to function as valves for the ad- 
mission of scavenging air and the exhaust of com- 
bustion gases; and (3) to form combustion space be- 
tween recessed heads as they approach dead center. 
The design of the upper and lower piston and rod as- 
semblies are similar except that the lower connecting 
rod is longer than the upper one. Upper and lower 
pistons are identi@al with oil-cooled piston heads hav- 
ing a smooth cylindrical outer surface unbroken by any 
cross-bore for the piston pin. This is accomplished by 
the use of a piston insert into which the pin is fitted. 
This insert is secured to the piston head and shims are 
used to adjust the clearance between the two pistons. 

The piston pin insert acts as an inner oil jacket wall. 
The oil is discharged from the piston into the crank 
case without additional piping. Each piston is fitted 
with compression and oil-control rings and both pistons 
are easily removed from the lower end of the cylinder 
through crank case openings. The connecting rods 
and bearing caps are drop forged and the rods are 
drilled lengthwise to transmit cooling oil and piston 
pin lubricant from the crank shaft pin. The piston pin 
bearing is a bronze-lined steel bushing pressed into the 
connecting rod end and the bearings at the crank shaft 
end are bronze-backed shells lined with bearing metal 
and assembled without shims. 

The fuel supply system for the engine consists of a 
service tank, supply pump on the engine, strainers, 
filters and gages. The fuel supply pump is driven by 
a d.c. motor which also drives a 400-cycle alternator 
and governor oil pumps. This pump draws fuel from 
the service tank, delivers it through a waste-packed 
strainer-filter to a header in which a pressure of about 
15 Ib. per sq. in. is maintained. The injection pumps, 
two to each cylinder, are mounted vertically under a 
camshaft. They are of the constant stroke, single valve, 
rotating plunger type. Fuel is metered by a helix 
machined on the pump plunger and the relation of this 
helix to a port in the pump barrel. The angular posi- 
tion of the helix is changed by a rack and pinion con- 
nected to the governor. The injection nozzles are of 
the spring-loaded differential type with a built-in fuel 
filter. The nozzles are bolted to an adapter in the 
cylinder wall permitting easy removal. Each nozzle is 
connected to its injection pump by short pieces of high- 
pressure tubing all of equal length. 

The engine is equipped with pressure lubrication 
and piston cooling. The lubrication system consists 
of a gear pump, two oil headers built into the cylinder 
block, an oil sump tank, a strainer, cooler, filters, ther- 
mometers and necessary piping. The lubricating oil 
pump is mounted on the control end of the engine and 
driven by the lower crank shaft. The pump draws oil 
from the sump below the engine and forces it succes- 
sively through strainers and coolers, lower and upper 
headers then through supply pipes to main bearings, 
crank pin bearings, connecting rod passages, piston pin 
bearings and piston oil cooling jackets. 

There are two separate cooling systems in connection 
with the engine, one for cooling the jacket water and 
one for cooling the lubricating oil. The jacket water is 
cooled by means of radiators and the lubricating oil 
system by means of heat exchangers which in turn are 
water cooled, the heat being dissipated in another set 
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Operating cab at engineman’s position 






of radiators. The circulation in each of these cooling 
systems is effected by separate centrifugal pumps driven 
directly from the engine. One of these pumps circu- 
lates water through the engine cylinder jackets and 
radiator system and the other circulates water through 
the heat exchangers and their radiator sysem. The 
engine radiators dissipate engine heat by air drawn into 
the engine compartment through thermostatically con- 
trolled louvers and out through the fan chambers in 
the roof. 


Electrical Equipment 


A General Electric shunt-wound commutating-pole 
type GT-567 generator is directly connected to the en- 
gine crankshaft through a flexible coupling of the 
multiple disk type. The commutator end has a spherical 
roller type anti-friction bearing which takes end thrusts 
of the armature. 

The generator is self-ventilated by a fan at the 
coupling end. A discharge duct is provided to dis- 
charge heated air outside of the cab and a damper is 
located in the discharge duct to permit the recirculation 
of air through the engine room in cold weather. 

Four General Electric d.c., series-wound, commutat- 
ing pole, forced-ventilated type GE-746 traction motors 
are mounted on the driving axles. Motor armature bear- 
ings are of the anti-friction type. 

One auxiliary generator, gear-driven from a shaft 
extension of the main generator, furnishes power for 
battery charging, controls and lighting. The voltage is 
regulated to maintain constant voltage over the full 
range of engine speeds. 

A second gear-driven variable voltage auxiliary gen- 
erator supplies power for the two radiator fan motors 
and two traction motor blowers. 

A General Electric amplidyne exciter, gear-driven 
from the main generator shaft, provides controlled ex- 
citation to the main generator. 
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A ground relay protects the power circuit in case of 
a ground. Auxiliary circuit controls are of the mag- 
netic type and operate independently of main power 
circuit. Wheel-slip relays function to indicate when 
the wheels on any unit slip. 

A motor cutout switch permits cutting out any one 
motor. With any motor cut out, engine power is auto- 
matically reduced to maintain normal horsepower in- 
put per motor on. the motors remaining in the circuit, 
thus permitting normal speed at reduced tractive force. 

A 32-cell lead-acid type storage battery is located in 
a compartment below the underframe between the 
trucks. Cranking of the engine is accomplished by 
motoring the main generator through use of a starting 
winding energized by the storage battery. 

Protective devices include two lubricating oil pres- 
sure switches which shut the engine down in the event 
that oil pressure is too low for operation in: (a) power 
notches 5 to 8; (b) idling to power notch 4. Two 
temperature switches are provided, one for engine 
jacket water and the other for lubricating oil which 
reduces engine loading and speed in the event of ex- 
cessive temperatures. 


Amplidyne Excitation System 


Current for the excitation of the main generator 
field is supplied by an amplidyne exciter. The special 
feature of the amplidyne is extremely rapid response 
to changes in its own excitation. Field current of the 
amplidyne exciter is controlled by a static regulator 
which automatically regulates amplidyne, and hence 
main generator, excitation to provide optimum loco- 
motive performance without exceeding the operating 
limitations of the electric apparatus. 

The limitations which must be observed are maxi- 
mum traction-generator load current and maximum 
traction-generator field current. Generator load cur- 
rent is limited to prevent overheating and excessive 
sparking and to provide controlled tractive force. Field 
current is limited to prevent overheating of the gen- 
erator shunt field and to limit generator voltage. 

The static regulator for the amplidyne exciter uses 
400 cycle a.c. saturable-core reactors as control ele- 
ments. Measures of generator load current and gen- 





General Characteristics and Dimensions of Pennsylvania 
6,000-Hp. Diesel-Electric Freight Locomotive 


Horsepower: Net to traction motors ............-.06. 6,000 
Weight (in working order), lb.: 
0 a a eS ne ety Sk mE Lr oe ee 355,160 
BR MERNER 000 in 8s seit ssl ia G's 5 svi 418 6 G16 Mie ae eb wis Wie aye WIRES as 354,100 
WUE MOCOMIGHUE: S505 655450 seni as paasdevwedrwes 1,064,420 
Per ative axe (4 Her MHI), AVE. 6 666 wiokbaied.os aes 61,400 
Per ete ARIE Ae Ber MINE), AUR). 6.6.6.0 56. acs 0s axw.ave ore 54,600 
Principal dimensions, ft.-in.: 
Wa MURIEL oa oe Ses bc ohbe eos mae ewe Desa ees 10- 6% 
REE UR PRUENED Os ting Sa 54-5:5io 4 3 oF 40S Se A EWES CaS 15- 3 
Length inside coupler knuckles ...........ccceccccs 64-10 
reer SONU PERE oop aie's praise ois". 6 64,65-0 bcos eree-ces 15- 6 
RU CPA REDE) be Sina 5.5 0 ob 5 Sea Kane c ee ceeuscas . 51-11 
Min. radius of curvature (loco. only), ft. (21 deg.) .... 275 
pee TEE IDS, <n vk 5-420 boo weSoi ees us cecceteses 42 
Tractive force, lb.: 
MSONEINONS © is isnuesine seks veers ccvieescivcee vice ceeie 123,000 
BESO APEL CONE UNO: 2 fi 0.5.05 eer s cn s eens s oes 221,000 
Maximum permissible speed, m.p.h. ..........2.00 0 eee 69 
Speed at continuous rating, WOT 5 fopweie nae ce Ae ae eters 15.5 
Supplies (per cab unit) 
Le ee See ee aor Te IC ee 1,650 
RSE, AON EE, sis Gis bw oles dies ava owen a ere e Sores 360 
ari ODT SET MIN, 66:5 bisie wa staves emiad cctiee sina 490 
RM MON at, Sanyesseubasis sees ace kesad bance sions 20 
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Commonwealth six-wheel cast-steel truck 


erator field current are compared to signals which 
determine generator line current and field current 
limits. Both the current measures and limit signals are 
fed in through d.c. bias windings on the saturable- 
core reactors. The 400-cycle power is used because it 
permits the use of relatively small reactors and pro- 
yides for rapid response of control functions. 

In addition to protecting the generatdr from too 
much armature current, the current limit also serves to 
control low-speed tractive force. On the first throttle 
notch, the current limit is reduced to allow just about 
enough current to move the locomotive. As the throttle 
handle is pulled back, the current limit is raised a little 
on each notch, permitting smooth starting of the train. 
Full generator current is allowed only at the highest 


notch. 
Locomotive Control 


The locomotive control allows the operator to select 
any one of eight engine speeds, and functions auto- 
matically to load the engine to its- capacity at each of 
these speeds and at all locomotive speeds within per- 
missible limits of generator armature and field current. 
It also serves to control wheel slipping and provides 
for dynamic braking and automatic transition, forward 
from series-parallel to parallel motor connections and 
backward from parallel to series-parallel. The two 
major divisions of the control are a power plant regu- 
lating system, and an amplidyne excitation system for 
the main traction generator. Electric power for oper- 
ating controls is obtained from the 64-volt control 
battery and a 400-cycle, 115-volt, motor-driven alter- 
nator. Hydraulic power for operation of the governor 
hydraulic cylinders is obtained from a motor-driven 
pump which supplies oil at 125 Ib. per sq. in. 

The power plant regulating system is a hydro-elec- 
tric system making use of an electric speed measuring, 
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Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Pennsylvania 
6,000-Hp. Diesel-Electric Freight Locomotive 
Back-up light ....... Electric Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oo ee aes Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, N. Y. 
Braue, “WANE: . os o6a58s National Brake Co., New Yor 
Bran€ BROES «sesso American Brake Shoe Co., New York 


Brakes, air, air com- Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
PUCESIEE™ 5.5 ascteol eis Pa: 

Cab signal .......... Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa, 

Cooler, lubricating oil . Ross Heater & Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, 


Couplers, draft gear.. National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
: , Cleveland, Ohio 
Coupling, flexible . Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Electrical equip., fans 


_and blowers ....... General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Engine, Diesel ...... Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Meltet. Atl! saxccecks Farr Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

tee. AAD oS ei P- rolator Products, Inc., Newark, N. J 


Filter, lubricating oil.. Michiana Products Corp., Michigan City, 
nd, 
Fire extingushing C-O-Two Fire Equip. Co., Newark, N. J. 
SUSE” wesesccatoes 
Gages, pressure ...... U.S. Gauge Div. of American Machine & 
Metals, Inc. 


TECSGNOEE « ts's cade ees Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
EECRUETR, © COD) ods 00 0:0 Kysor Heater Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
Rloteies, ate foc.ocen asia Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Insulation (cab roof Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ANG SIGEB) <ocs/oscc 
Muffler, engine ex- 
BAMBE? osiccca cveesc a 
Batt ase eieainwecese E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. ; aN 
Power plant regulator. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


3urgess-Manning Co., Chicago 


Radiators’ ...<. (2) Yates-American Machinery Co., Beloit, Wis. 
(22) Perfex Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Riggings, brake ...... Westinghouse Air Brake Co., American 
Brake Div., Wilmerding, Pa. 

AGRIC ES) Levee acs pimaeceiece:s Prime Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shutter operating 

mechanism ........ Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

SPOCUOnI@ten 6 .:5.6.:6/5: 0:0: General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Stand-by heater ...... Vapor Car Heating Co., Chicago 

(Dray <QNONE ooo sis.002% Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 

"RAMOKS. cic do Si5,0:6esaats General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, 
Pa. 





speed setting and stabilizing system which controls 

a hydraulic servo-mechanism with sufficient power to 

operate the engine fuel racks. Agsmall a.c. generator 

measures engine speed. The associated electric circuits 
° 
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curve with 70:17 gear ratio and 42-in. wheels 
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compare this speed signal with the speed setting of the 
system and operate a “pilot” control valve in the 
hydraulic servo-mechanism which in turn operates the 
engine fuel racks through motion of the slave power 
piston. In order to simplify multiple-unit operation, 
the position of the master controller (throttle handle 
position) is translated to all engine controls by four 
train wires and four speed setting control relays at 
each engine. 

Engine speed is regulated by either fuel or load 
adjustment. Regulation is accomplished by adjusting 
the fuel flow up to the “fuel limit” for the engine speed. 
(The system includes a variable fuel limit which auto- 
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matically adjusts to the maximum ‘permissible fye} 
rate for optimum engine performance and life at any 
given speed setting.) For all operating conditions 
where the separately excited traction generator tends 
to load the engine beyond the power available at the 
present speed and “fuel limit,” the governing system 
controls the generator excitation to match the generator 
demand to the engine ability. (A control rheostat 
operated by the hydro-electric servo-mechanism con- 
trols the amplidyne exciter to regulate load demand.) 


Dynamic Braking 


For electric braking, the motor armatures are dis- 
connected from the generator and are connected across 
braking resistors. The motor fields are connected in 
series and separately excited from the main generator, 
The motors act as generators, taking power from the 
drivers and converting it into electrical energy which 
is dissipated by the braking resistors in the form of 
heat. 

The amount of braking is controlled by the operator 
by means of a braking potentiometer which is connected 
across the locomotive battery and operated by the con- 
troller selector handle. The generator current limit 
regulates the motor field current (generator output). 
The setting of the current limit is determined by the 
voltage between the potentiometer brush arm and one 
end of the potentiometer. Its brush arm is connected 
to a train line to set the same current limit in trailing 
units when running two or more units in multiple. The 
current limit holds low motor field current when the 
train line voltage is low and raises the motor field 
current when the train line voltage is raised. 

The current limit circuit is rearranged for braking 
by means of a braking relay. The rearrangement is 
necessary because of the extreme range required—from 
zero to full motor field current—and to obtain sufficient 
accuracy of control to assure the same braking on all 
units over the full range of motor field current. 

Some older types of locomotives were equipped with 
voltage biased relays for automatically transferring 
from series to parallel motor connections. These relays 
were not suited to handle backward transitions from 
parallel to series. It was up to the operator to retard 
the throttle handle and to drop the relay back to the 
lower connection. 

Other locomotives depended solely on manual oper- 
ation of the selector handle for initiating the transi- 
tions. Results were satisfactory as long as the operator 
moved the handle at the correct locomotive speed. 
When he erred, the results in terms of shock to the 


‘train, and in the electric equipment, were most un- 


desirable. 

To provide for smooth automatic transition, both 
forward and backward, the locomotive is equipped with 
an axle generator developed to operate tuned frequency 
equipments. It has a permanent magnet, 14-pole rotor, 
with a three-phase Y-connected stator and is rated 50 
volt-amperes for speeds from 15 to 120 m.p.h., with 
wheels from 36 to 42 in. in diameter. 

For the purpose of transition, a combination of reac- 
tors and capacitors, tuned to peak sharply at the de- 
sired speed, and to maintain approximately the maxi- 
mum output for frequencies above the peak value, 
operate a low energy relay through a rectifier. The 
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sharpness of the curve is such that the pick-up and 
drop-out of the relay are within five per cent in terms 
of locomotive speed. This means that transitions from 
series-parallel to parallel can be set for 33 m.p.h. and 
the reverse at 31.5 m.p.h. The low energy relay action 
is relayed to the locomotive control circuits. 


Fire Extinguishing System 


On one side of each unit are installed a group of 
four 50-lb. capacity C-O-Two cylinders arranged to 
operate two cylinders at a time. The cylinders are 
connected to a common pipe leading to four hose sta- 
tions. In the A units one hose station is located in the 
engine compartment on each side, adjacent to the doors 
leading to the cab, one station is located adjacent to 
the left side door and one is located at the rear door. 

The location of the equipment in the B unit is similar 
to that in the A unit. 

The four cylinders are cross-connected so that one 
group acts as a reserve for the other. In addition, the 
systems in each locomotive unit are connected by means 
of a flexible connection so that the total capacity of 
each unit acts as a reserve for the other. 

At each hose station two remote-control pull boxes 
are mounted, one on the inside of the unit and one on 
the outside near the sill so that it can be reached from 
the ground. The handles in the pull boxes are con- 
nected by means of flexible steel cable run in conduit 
to the control heads on the cylinders. The pull cables 
are arranged so that any two cylinders can be released 
from either side of the locomotive, thus eliminating 
the necessity for the crew to run from one side to the 
other in order to obtain additional carbon dioxide. 

At each hose station, a normally closed quick acting 
direction valve is installed in the piping ahead of the 
flexible hose. The valve must be opened before the 
hose is used on a fire. Its purpose is to prevent loss of 
gas if the system were used while one or more of the 
hoses happened to be temporarily removed. 

A header safety relief is installed between the valve 
and the flexible hose. It consists of a %4-in. plug in 
which are located a safety disk washer, safety disk and 
retainer nut. The safety disk ruptures at a pressure of 
approximately 2,900 Ib. per sq. in. Its purpose is to 
relieve excessive pressure so that the hose will not 
rupture. This could occur if the system was not com- 
pletely exhausted before the valve on the discharge 
horn and the direction valve were closed. 

Plastic “sylph-seals” are placed over the safety disk 
nuts at the base of the cylinder valves and on the 
header safety reliefs. This provides a visible means 
of checking if the safety disks have been ruptured. 

A squeeze-grip valve is provided on the discharge 
horn for controlling the flow of carbon dioxide while 
working around a fire. 

Electric thermostats are mounted over each Diesel 
engine and in each electrical cabinet. The thermostats 
are connected in parallel and then to a relay. 

A red warning light is mounted on the dash in the 


cab. This, together with a bell, is operated by the relay - 


which is energized by one or more of the thermostats 
when an excess temperature such as a fire occurs. 
When the temperature has dropped back to normal, the 
thermostats will reset and stop the alarm condition. 

Each locomotive unit has two six-wheel equalized 
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swing-motion motor trucks having one-piece cast steel 
frames and bolsters furnished by the General Steel 
Castings Corporation. Each truck has two motors 
carried on the end axles, the center axle being an idler. 
The axle-supported motors have spring nose suspen- 
sion from the truck transoms. The axles are mounted 
in roller bearings and above each journal box there is 


‘a rubber centering device on which the equalizer ends 


are supported. Lateral movement is taken through this 
centering device and through the rubber cushion 
pedestal liners attached to the integral pedestals of the 
truck frame. By this arrangement road shocks are 
cushioned and the truck passes through curves more 
readily. The rubber cushioned liners have hardened 
spring steel wearing plates. The truck frames are 
spring-supported on two equalizers at each side with a 
double nest of coil springs between the frame and each 
equalizer. The spring planks are carried on swing 
hangers suspended from the truck frame. The spring 
planks carry four double elliptic springs which support 
the swing bolster at its four corners. Side bearings 
are used at each of the four corners of the swing 
bolster. The truck is fitted with clasp brakes on all 
wheels and the brakes on each pair of wheels are 
actuated by individual brake cylinders, arranged to 
provide approximately 75 per cent braking power at 
50 Ib. cylinder pressure. 

The locomotive brake schedule is 24-RL straight 
and automatic air brake equipment having provision 
for braking the unit individually or in conjunction with 
other units or the trailing train. Air for the locomotive 
brakes is supplied by a two-stage air-cooled Westing- 
house compressor having two low pressure and one 
high pressure cylinders. The compressors, designed in 
operation at 140 Ib. pressure, have a displacement of 
262 cu. ft. per min. at 850 r.p.m. An unloader governor 
in conjunction with an electrical train line synchronizes 
the compressors in multiple unit operation. 
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New $4 million rail-lake coal facilities 


of the Baltimore & Ohio at Lorain, Ohio, addr 
are hailed by civic and industrial leaders Joht 
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sacnneti 7 “ne he Baltimore & Ohio’s new $4 million coal facilities bigg 
~~ PA , clar* at Lorain, Ohio, were formally opened at an expressive has 
ar Pe ceremony on April 28. President Roy B. White of the 
— B.&O., addressing more than 500 guests—many of 
KENTUCKY A Hontington West whom came by special train from Cleveland—declared dust 
Charleston © VIRGIBIA that the facilities were “lasting evidence of our abid- 
ing faith and strong belief in the coal industry.” He 
Lorain is strategically located on Lake Erie for the transship- also described the new coal dock as a monument to 
ment of West Virginia and Ohio coal to other ports on the Great “faith in the future of the port of Lorain” and “the 
Lakes future of the Baltimore & Ohio.” 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, made the principal dedicatory 
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Air view of B. & O.’s Lorain facilities, showing new coal dumper in foreground, with maintenance shop, administration building and 
older ore-unloading machinery in the background 
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address, praising the B.&O. for its contribution to 
the nation’s efficient rail transportation system. Col. 
Johnson—referring to war clouds on the horizon— 
stated that “if America is called upon to do again what 
it has been called upon to do twice in our day, the 
railroads will be ready to do their part.” 

George H. Love, president of the Pittsburgh-Con- 
solidation Coal Company, predicted that coal, as the 
nation’s need for energy is increased, would play a 
bigger part in the future national economy than it 
has played in the last 20 years. Mr. Love told those 
assembled, representing the coal, steel and railroad in- 
dustries, that the miners are sharing in the coal in- 
dustry’s upsurge, that they are the best paid workers 
in their class, and that they have an obligation to stay 
on their jobs. Further wage increases are likely to 
endanger the coal industry by outpricing, he said, and 
the miners should not use their present high wages 
to carry them over periods of voluntary idleness in the 
effort to seek still higher wages. Mr. Love stated that 
the coal industry has spent many millions in improve- 
ments and that he was happy to see that the railroads 
are spending to improve their facilities for handling 
the coal traffic. 

Patrick J. Flaherty, mayor of Lorain, welcomed 
the new B.&O. facilities to Lorain. Mrs. Heath S. 
Clark, wife of the president of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., acting as sponsor, started the car-a- 
minute dumper in operation by the throw of a remote- 
control switch. 

The new car dumper (described in detail in Railway 
Age of January 31) was built by Heyl & Patterson, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. It is of the lift-and-turnover type 
and can handle a 70-ton hopper car every 60 seconds. 
Cars are pushed from the yard to the dumper lead 
track by electric locomotives operating on narrow- 
gage tracks. Barneys, operating in a pit between the 
rail, push the cars up the incline, one at a time, to the 
dumper cradle. After a car has been elevated, the 
contents dumped and washed and the car lowered, the 
next loaded car moving to the cradle pushes the emp- 
ty car down to a gravity kick-back, from which it is 
directed to the proper yard track by retarders and 
electric switches controlled from an operator’s tower 
on the pier. 

The majority of coal transshipped at Lorain is 
from Northern West Virginia and Eastern Ohio ori- 
gins. Principal destinations for the coal are Amer- 
ican ports on Lake Superior, Canadian ports on Lake 
Huron and Georgia Bay, and ports on Lake St. 
Clair river and the Detroit river, ranking in import- 
ance in the order listed. During 1947, Lorain ranked 
fifth among Lake Erie ports in the volume of cargo 
transshipped—the total tonnage being just short of 3 
million tons. 

It is anticipated that the new facilities will increase 
the importance of Lorain as a transshipping port. Be- 
cause the new dock is located at the lakefront, whereas 
the dumper formerly in service was loaded 1144 mi. 


Loaded cars are delivered to the foot of the incline by narrow- 
gage, third-rail electric locomotives, then raised to the cradle 
by a barney which emerges from the pit. An operator in the 
tower controls a retarder and electric switches which govern the 
movement of the empty cars when they return from the kick- 
back by gravity 


upstream on the Black river, the actual round-trip 
transit time of vessels is reduced by approximately 3 
hrs. Toal turn-around time is further reduced by the 
car-a-minute capacity of the new dumper, double that 
of the former equipment. 

The chief advantage accruing to the Baltimore & 
Ohio is through its ability to handle increased volume 
through the port and by the enhancement of its compe- 
titive position through the thoroughly modern facili- 
ties. In addition, the carefully planned layout of the 
vards at the new facility permits the free movement 
of traffic with a minimum amount of switching. 


Among those participating in the formal opening ceremonies 
were, left to right, Mrs. Heath S. Clark, who acted as sponsor 
for the new facility; George H. Love, president of the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Company; H. H. Simpson, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the B. & O.; Roy B. White, president of the 
B. & O.; Heath S. Clark, president of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co.; and Mayor Patrick J. Flaherty of Lorain. 


















































Inbound merchandise, loaded on pallets according to city destination, is elevated to the street-level platform and kept on the 


pallets until ready for loading into delivery trucks 






FREIGHT STATION MECHANIZATION HELPS 
OFFSET TREND OF RISING COSTS 





Motorized handling equipment and palletization effect major 


economies at Pennsylvania's Polk Street station in Chicago 





——- of freight handling at the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Polk Street freight station in Chicago has 
made possible a substantial reduction in costs, easing 
materially the impact of wage increases and other 
growing expenses. Savings amounting to 85 cents a 
ton on inbound freight and 58 cents a ton on out- 
bound freight were indicated in comparative checks 
made before and after the almost complete mechaniza- 
tion of operations. 


Station Covers 71/2 Acres 
‘Polk Street serves as an inbound, outbound, and 


transfer station for all l.c.l. freight destined to and 
from points within the Chicago switching district, 


42 (898) 





as well as Gary, Ind., and for overhead freight routed 
to or from connections at Chicago. The station struc- 
ture covers 71% acres of land, measures 745 it. by 420 





EQUIPMENT WHICH MECHANIZED THE PENNSYLVANIA‘S 
CHICAGO FREIGHT STATION, CUTTING HANDLING 
COSTS BY AS MUCH AS 25 PER CENT 

50 Buda Chore Boys 

14 2,000-Ib. Towmotor fork-lift trucks 

1 4,000-Ib. Clark fork-lift truck 

2 6,000-Ib. Clark fork-lift trucks 

11 Mercury electric tractors 

2 Elwell-Parker electric tractors 

63 Colson skids 

1,195 4-wheel trucks 

5,000 double-face pallets 
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Outbound freight is 
loaded on Chore Boys 
at the tailgates of the 
delivery trucks and 
moved direct to the out- 
bound cars 





Chore Boys carry their 
loads inside the freight 
cars where the driver 
assists the stowers in 
unloading 
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ft., and consists of a track level below the street sur- 
face, a street level, and two upper floors containing 
offices and warehouse space. Some of the track and 
street level space is used by the Railway Express 
Agency, and the Western Warehousing Company 
occupies most of the storage space in the upper floors. 
The Pennsylvania, in its l.c.l. operation, uses 12 house 
tracks with a total capacity of 240 cars, which are 
served by 130,216 sq. ft. of platform area. 

A special handlingg problem results from the de- 
pressed track level, whith necessitates lifting inbound 
freight to the street level by means of 23 elevators of 
3- to 10-ton capacity. Almost complete mechanization 
of the entire operation has been made possible by the 
use of fifty 1,000-lb. capacity Chore Boys, 17 fork 
trucks, including one of 4,000-Ilb. and two of 6,000-Ib. 
capacity, 13 electric tractors, 1,195 4-wheel trucks, 
63 skids, and 5,000 double-face, hardwood pallets. Six- 
teen of the fork trucks were acquired on May 1, 1947, 
and completed the means for full mechanical handling. 


“Before and After" Picture 


Prior to the mechanization and palletization, the 
following practices prevailed in the handling of in- 
bound freight: When a car was spotted and the tally- 


man (checker) had its bills—routed according to city’ 


delivery destination or transfer car spot by a routing 
clerk—the gang assigned to the car commenced un- 
loading its contents onto 4-wheel trucks according to 
destination zone numbers. The 4-wheelers were then 
moved in tractor-trains to the platform elevators. After 
elevation to the street level, the 4-wheel trucks were 
towed to the different city destination sections, where 
the freight was unloaded by hand onto the platform. 
The 4-wheelers were then released and moved back 
to the track level for more freight. When the delivery 
trailers were ready for loading, the freight was again 
loaded on 4-wheel trucks, towed into the trailer bodies, 
and unloaded manually. 

With full mechanization, arriving freight is loaded 
on pallets which are carried on the 4-wheel trucks. 
The trucks are then handled in tractor trains, as be- 


fore, to the street level. On arrival at the city destina- , 


tion section, fork-lift trucks transfer the whole load 
on the pallets, intact, from the 4-wheel trucks to the 
platform. When the pick-up and delivery, trailers are 
ready for loading, the whole palletized load is moved 
by fork-lift trucks right into the trailer body, then 
unloaded by hand. Thus, at least two hand operations 
are eliminated in the handling of each inbound ship- 
ment, and, because a number of shipments are loaded 
on a single pallet, the handling of many individual 
pieces is avoided. Further, the palletizing has per- 
mitted higher stacking of freight, conserving con- 
siderable platform space, increasing the capacity per 
square foot, and allowing greater aisle space for ex- 
peditious handling of other freight through the area. 
By keeping multi-piece shipments on the same pallet, 
over-and-shorts have been greatly reduced. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total inbound freight is 
adaptable to pallet handling. 

Chore Boys have practically eliminated manual 
handling of freight in the outbound operation. A low- 
level driveway permits highway trucks with outbound 
freight to back against a receiving platform 47 ft. 


wide and 600 ft. long. Ordinary freight is transferreq 
from the trucks direct to the outbound cars—which 
are spotted on six tracks served by the receiving plat. 
form and three island platforms—by the Chore Boys, 
Bulky, shipments are moved by fork-lift trucks direct 
to the cars, while shipments such as pipe or steel plate 
are loaded from the trucks or trailers onto 4-wheel 
trucks by an overhead electric crane which extends 
over the driveway. These trucks are towed to the 
cars by electric tractors. Transfer freight is handled 
direct from car to car on 4-wheel trucks towed in 
trains by the electric tractors. 


Cost Study Shows Worth 


A comprehensive cost study of the inbound opera- 
tion at Polk Street was made comparing results in 
August, 1947, a period after mechanization, with 
August, 1946, which was prior to mechanization. These 
two periods were especially valuable for comparative 
purposes since the same wage scale prevailed at both 
times. In compiling this study it was necessary to 
take two operations into consideration—the handling 
of inbound freight at the track-level dock, and the 
handling of freight at the street-level dock. With the 
introduction of pallets and fork-lift trucks for handling 
the inbound freight, a saving of 24 cents a ton was 
made at the track level and of 61 cents at the street 
level (the saving in elevating is including in the street- 
level dock figure). The total saving of 85 cents a ton 
represents a reduction of 14.1 per cent in handling 
costs. During August, 1946, 10,367 tons of inbound 
freight (including 32 tons of transfer freight moved 
by. truck) were handled, while in August, 1947, the 
comparative tonnage was 8,013 (including 441 tons 
of transfer freight handled by truck). The table shows 
the relative handling costs per ton. 





Inbound Freight Cost Per Ton—Cents 


























August August Increase or 

1947 1946 Decrease 
Labor—track level 194 218 D 70 

elevation 

street level 281 351 D 70 
Total labor 500 601 D 101 
Cost of pallets 1 — 1 1 
Maintenance of equip. 13 _ ; 
Fuel & lubrication 2 — i: 2 
Total 16 — 1 16 
Total—All Costs 516 601 D 85 








In the outbound operation, which does not involve 
transfer between levels, the use of Chore Boys, sup- 
ported by fork-lift and tractor operations, also showed 
large savings. In this, a check run during January, 
1948, showed a reduction in per-ton costs of handling 
from $2.321 under manual operation to $1.741 under 
mechanical operation: The savings of 58 cents per 
ton represents a reduction of almost 25 per cent in 
handling costs. It was also found that the tons handled 
each hour by Chore Boy gangs averaged 1.09, while 
gangs working with hand equipment were able to 
handle only 0.73 tons each hour. 
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TWO MONTHS’ BUYING TOPS $470 MILLION 


Railroads spent about 12 per cent more for supplies, exclusive of 


equipment, this year than during the corresponding months last year 





a 


P urchases by Class I roads of materials, supplies and 
fuel, exclusive of equipment, during the first two 
months of 1948 were up about 12 per cent from the 
1947 figure for similar items. Equipment orders during 
the comparable periods were almost exactly the same, 
with orders totaling $128,497,000 for the first two 
months of 1947, and $128,319,000 for the same period 
ot 1948. Outlays for materials, supplies and fuel during 
the first two months were $307,087,000 and $343,534,- 
000, respectively, for 1947 and 1948. 

February, 1948, expenditures for materials, supplies 
and fuel increased 16 percent from the February, 1947, 
total of $146,808,000. Total purchases, including equip- 
ment orders, also were up 14 per cent from February 
of the previous year. All items with the exception of 
equipment and ties showed increases from the 1947 
figures. February, 1948, purchases declined slightly 
from the January figures, principally because there 
were two less days in the month. Despite this slight 
falling off in total purchases, buying of manufactured 
products during February was about $8,000,000 above 





1948 Railway Purchases* 


Two Month Totals 
February 1948 

Equipment** $ 63,492,000 $128,319,000 
Rail 8,382 15,607,000 
Crossties 4,570,000 9,719,000 
Other Material $ 88,357,000 175,683,000 
Total from Manufacturers $164,801,000 $329,328,000 
Fuel 69,216,000 142,534,000 
Grand Total $234,017,000 $47 1,862,000 


*Subject to revision 
** Amount placed on order 





that for January. 

Of the $63,492,000 worth of equipment ordered dur- 
ing February, approximately $42,792,000 went for 10,- 
698 freight cars, another $17,000,000 for 142 passenger 
cars and $3,700,000 for 17 Diesel-Electric locomotives. 
Noticeable is the rise of 1,485 in the number of freight 
cars ordered from last month’s total of 9,213 and the 
more than doubling of the number of passenger cars 
ordered, 59 compared to 142. 





FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. Equip. & Fuel) 


Feb. ‘48 Compared to 


Other Febs. (000) 
Year Ant. % Change Month 
1942 $71,775 +41 Jan. ‘47 
1943 57.277 477 Mar. ‘47 
1944 78,632 +29 May ‘47 
1945 74,666 +36 July ‘47 
1946 60,269 +68 Sept. ‘47 
1947 92,196 +10 Nov. ‘47 
1948 101,308 . Jan. ‘48 
Feb. ‘48 


FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF RAIL 


Feb. ‘48 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month 
1942 $3,813 +119 Jan. ‘47 
1943 4 340 + 93 Mar. ‘47 
1944 6,264 + 34 May ‘47 
1945 5,962 + 4] July ‘47 
1946 842 +895 Sept. ‘47 
1947 7,109 + 18 Nov. ‘47 
1948 8 382 Jan. ‘48 
Feb. ‘48 


FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 
Feb. ‘48 Compared to 


Other Febs. (000) 
Year Ant. % Change Month 
1942 $4,814 —5 Jan. ‘47 
1943 4530 + 1] Mar. “47 
1944 6,675 —32 May ‘47 
1945 5,459 —16 July ‘47 
1946 6,122 —25 Sept. ‘47 
1947 6,704 —32 Nov. ‘47 
1948 4570 Jan. ‘48 
Feb. ‘48 


*Subject to revision 
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Feb. ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Feb. ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Feb. ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Two Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


Amt. % Change Year Ant. % Change 
$101,789 —| 1942 $148,705 +35 
104,313 —3 1943 115,125 +75 
109,506 —8 1944 156,937 +28 
109,973 = 1945 152,610 +32 
99,867 +2 1946 138,124 +46 
102,671 —| 1947 193,985 + 4 
99,701 +2 1948 201,009 
101,308 


Two Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


Amt. % Change Year Ant. % Change 
$7,810 +7 1942 $6,884 +126 
6,855 +22 1943 9,151 + 71 
7,050 +19 1944 12,687 + 23 
8,114 + 3 1945 11,696 + 33 
7,199 +16 194 5,931 +163 
7,364 +14 1947 14.919 + 5 
TZ +16 1948 15,607 
8,382 


Two Month Totals “48 
ond Other Years (000) 


Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
$7,179 —36 1942 $9,685 + 1 
7,930 —42 1943 8,567 +13 
8,165 —44 1944 13,570 —28 
8,256 —45 1945 11,060 —12 
7,074 —35 1946 . 11,944 —19 
5,766 —21 1947 13,883 —30 
5,149 —11 1948 9,719 
4570 















FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Two Month Totals ‘48 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) and Other Years (000) 


Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Amt. % Change 
$63,148 40 Jan. ‘47 $86,800 +2 $132,136 
48 407 Mar. ‘47 89,528 —| 97,407 
65,693 May ‘47 94,291 —6 130,680 
63,245 July ‘47 93,603 —6 129,854 
53,305 Sept. ‘47 85,594 +3 120,249 
78,383 Nov. ‘47 89,542 —| 165,183 
88,357 Jan. ‘48 87,326 4) 175,683 
Feb. ‘48 88,357 


FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF FUEL 


Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Two Month Totals ‘48 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) and Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Amt. % Change 
1942 $31,991 Jan. ‘47 $58,490 +18 $64,842 
1943 41,542 Mar. ‘47 57,447 +20 81,425 
1944 50,041 May ‘47 51,490 434 100,382 
1945 43,349 July ‘47 48 482 +43 91,175 
1946 . 49 345 Sept. ‘47 55,124 +26 100,657 
1947 54,612 Nov. ‘47 62,780 +10 113,102 
1948 69,216 Jan, ‘48 73,318 — 6 142,534 
Feb. ‘48 69,216 


FEBRUARY* TOTAL PURCHASES (Excl. Equip.) 


Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Two Month Totals ‘48 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) and Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1942 $103,766 Jan. ‘47 5160, + 6 1942 $213,547 +6] 
1943 98,819 Mar. ‘47 : 1943 196,550 +75 
1944 128 673 May ‘47 \ 1944 257,319 +34 
1945 118,015 . July ‘47 i 1945 243,785 +4] 
1946 109.614 Sept. ‘47 , 1946 238,781 +44 
1947 146,808 Nov. ‘47 : 1947 307,087 +12 
1948 170,525 Jan. ‘48 1948 343,543 
Feb. ‘48 170,525 





FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF RAIL 
Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Comparea tu 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and‘48 (000) Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and’48 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1942 $10,941 +17 Jan. ‘47 $12,572 2 1942 $22,705 . ‘47 $30,192 +9 
1943. =10,408 +23 Mar. ‘47 17,017 1943. 19,583 . ‘47 S217 + 6 
1944 9,937 +29 May ‘47 12,766 1944 24331 ‘47 +23 
1945 10021 +28 July ‘47 9.239 1945 25,149 ‘47 +24 
1946 =11,677 +10 Sept.’ 47 9,979 1946 22,439 . ‘47 +11 
1947 —- 11,929 + 7 Nov. ’47 10,550 1947 31,447 . ‘47 +13 
1948 12804 Jan. ‘48 14,211 1948 32936 . ‘48 : + 3 
Feb. ‘48 12,804 Feb. ‘48 32,936 
FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF FUEL FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 
Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and’48 (000) Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and’48 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1942 $40,427 +77 . ‘47 $49,873 +44 1942 $60,944 . ‘47 $83,891 + 4 
1943 43,654 +64 . ‘47 +37 1943 56,587 , Ay 
1944 49056 +46 ‘47 +28 1944 72,039 ‘47 
1945 56398 +27 ‘47 +27 1945 75,259 ‘47 
1946 55,613 +29 . ‘47 +14 1946 75,886 . ‘47 
1947 51,164 +40 . 47 +25 1947 88,293 . ‘47 
1948 71,635 . 48 + 4 1948 87,207 . “48 ; 
Feb. ‘48 ; Feb. ‘48 87,207 
FEBRUARY* TOTAL INVENTORIES FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL facil 
Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to Feb. ‘48 Compared to a 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and’48 (000) Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘47 and’48 (000) ditio 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change made 
1942 $481,475 Jan. $653,153 +19 1942 $346,458 +66 Jan. ‘47 $476,625 +2] also 
1943 504,329 Mar. 691,487 +13 1943 374,097 +54 Mar, ‘47 498,159 115 
1944 543,262 May 720,591 + 8 1944 387,899 +48 May ‘47 535,071 8 
1945 607,180 July 734,253 6 1945 440,353 +31 July ‘47 333,221 4 
1946 604,799 Sept. 742,039 5 1946 439,184 +3] Sept. ‘47 595,498 4 
1947 673,567 Nov. 748,112 4 1947 490,734 +17 Nov. ‘47 560,662 5 
2 1948 575,294 Jan. ‘48 565,735 Z 


1948 779,876 Jan. 765,540 
Feb. 719,876 Feb. ‘48 575,294 


*Subject to revision 
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Waukesha Motor Company develops alternat- 
ing-current Diesel-engine-generator sets for 
mounting on cars which can be “train-lined" 


fo insure power continuity 





— 


Atternating-current power plants which can be con- 
nected together by a train line are now being offered 
by the Railway Division of the Waukesha Motor Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., for supplying passenger trains 
with power for air conditioning, lighting and all 
other requirements. 

The use of complicated switch gear for synchroniz- 
ing (connecting two generators together) is avoided 
by placing a fluid coupling between the engine and 
the generator. With a number of such power plants 
connected by a train line, power from any generator 
can be used to supply or support additional power 
requirements on any other car in the train. This as- 
sures continuity of power and permits the operation 
of only a part of the power units on the train where 
the load is light. It also permits an improvement of 
maintenance schedules, since some units may be re- 
moved for overhauling during the season when air 
conditioning is not required. 

The system will supply electrical energy for the 
operation of air conditioning, lighting, fans, water 
coolers, winter heating, electric ‘blankets, and all elec- 
tric service needs which do not involve the actual 
motive power. 

The power units consist of a six-cylinder, four-cycle, 
vertical Diesel engine, coupled to an alternating-cur- 
rent 220-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase alternator ot 31.25 
kva. capacity, and driven at engine speed ot 1,800 
r.p.m. A companion package for air conditioning con- 
sists of a 4-cylinder refrigerant condensing unit of 
5-10 tons capacity, driven by a 2-speed, a.c. motor. 
With complete Waukesha equipment each car is an 

independent unit so that any car may be set out or 
in, and still maintain all air conditioning and other 
electric services without outside aid, and without 
power interruption to any other cars in a train. 

Heavy capital investment in station cr terminal 
facilities for battery charging to maintain tl:e air con- 
ditioning or other electric service within the car is 
made unnecessary. The independently powered car can 
also maintain all electric services at full efficiency, 
whether the train is in motion or standing, whether 
the car is set out or is maintained in a consist, and 
without penalizing the motive power. Cars can be 
pre-cooled or pre-heated wherever they. may be, as 
long as there is Diesel fuel in the supply system. 

The fluid drive couples the engine to the generator, 
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POWER NETWORKS FOR PASSENGER TRAINS 

















Evaporated Sub-Cooler 
and Air Condensers 
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Performance curve showing the capacities obtainable from the 
5-10 ton electric two-speed condensing unit, and the dded 
capacity when the automatic evaporative sub-cooler is employed 


and provides the flexibility which permits the gen- 
erator being “brought in,” to step ahead or move 
back to synchronized position even though this may 
be as much as 180 deg. out of phase when the line 
switch is closed. The engine governor and electric 
speed coordinator controls the frequencies of units to 
be paralleled so that the operator has but one switch 
which can be thrown at will when parallel operation 
is desired. 

This simple synchronizing operation offers some 
exceptional advantages, as it permits train-lining of 
cars so that in case of emergency or exceptionally 
heavy load conditions power may be borrowed or 
loaned from car to car through the train. For average 
operating conditions, connecting plugs and receptacles 
of 150-amp., 250 volt capacity, with 3-wire cable 
jumpers, are adequate for train-line connections. The 
system thus has practically all the advantages of head- 
end power without the latter’s chief limitation—the 
inflexible and fixed train consist. 


Improved Economy and Maintenance 


In train-line operation each car becomes an element 
in a power grid or network, which inherently increases 
service reliability, for instead of depending on two or 
possibly three large units in a head-end power car, 
the electric load is shared by the entire group through- 
out the train, and single engine or generator failures 
do not cripple or cut the electric services. Under nor- 
mal operating conditions one-third of the power units 
may be “out,” and yet the remaining units could supply 
power sufficient for full-load performance on all cars. 
Improvement in operating economy may be effected 
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Top view of a Waukesha Diesel-alternator cabinet showing 
engine and generator compartments—electric fans in generator 
compartment drive ventilating air through the engine radiator 
and over the alternator’s heat-exchanger cooling system 









Two-speed condensing unit showing the 15-hp. a.c. motor, 4- 
cylinder V-type compressor, three air-cooled condensers and 
two axial-flow cooling fans—Cooling capacity is 5 tons at 900 
r.p.m. motor speed and 10 tons at 1,800 r.p.m. 












































































































during off-season or between-season use. At such 
times when there is little or no call for cooling , 
electric heating, the remaining load is so light that one 
power plant may serve a number of adjacent traip. 
sined cars. Operating at or near its full rated capacity, 
the economy both in fuel and maintenance of the well. 
loaded unit is at or near its optimum, a condition 
rarely possible with head-end power, even if it js 
furnished and divided by as many as four engine. 
generators. 

Another advantage claimed for the system is the 
greater flexibility in the planning and execution of 
routine maintenance and shopping operations. During 
the off-season a greater number of power plants can 
be removed and shopped for annual overhauls than 
would be feasible if train-lining were not possible or 
were not employed. Major overhauls can be scheduled 
on a more leisurely basis without overtime—an ap. 
preciable economy not possible when units must be 
rushed through to prevent or reduce the lay-up time of 
an entire power car and the revenue equipment which 
the units serve. 

The Diesel-alternator power plant, like the gas 
engine air-conditioning and generator units made by 
Waukesha Motor Company, embodies  under-car 
track mounting and shock absorbing suspension; flex- 
ible connections and roll-out features to permit routine 
servicing and inspection with full operation in the 
rolled-out position; sound silencing of the engine com- 
partment, which keeps the recorded noise levels below 
the usual station or terminal levels; and axial flow, 
quiet type cooling fans for the engine radiator. 

The entire power plant is assembled in a welded 
steel chassis, which is 77 in. long, 39 in. deep, and 
27% in. from car sill to bottom, and weighs, without 
mounting tracks, 2,500 Ib. As it is a complete inde- 
pendent power package with quick-detachable fuel, 
exhaust, and electrical connections, it can be removed, 
replaced or exchanged, with little time and effort. 


The Engine 


The six-cylinder, four-cycle Diesel engine is of 
compact design to permit under-car installation within 
N.Y.C. clearance limitations, and still maintain its 
conventional vertical operating position. The bore is 
33% in., the stroke is 4 in., and the piston displacement 
265 cu. in. At iis normal operating speed of 1,800 
r.p.m. it develops 60 hp. American Bosch injection 
equipment is employed throughout with single orifice, 
pintle type nozzles, injecting the fuel into a controlled 
turbulence combustion chamber. 

A special feature of this power plant is the engine 
governor built into the fuel-pump control, but respon- 
sive to the frequency of the electric output rather 
than the fluctuation in engine speed alone. This com- 
bination of electric and mechanical control com- 
pensates for the fluid coupling displacement so closely 
that the frequency is maintained within one-half cycle. 
Flickering of lamps or other manifestations of varia- 
tion in running speeds are eliminated even with the 
extreme variations of load that result when the 15-hp. 
air conditioning motors are thrown on or off. 

Smoothness of operation is, in large measure, due 
to the heavy, four-bearing, counterbalanced crankshaft 
with its torsonial vibration dampener, and the ac- 
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curate balancing of rods, pistons, and other reciprocat- 

ing parts. The crankshaft bearings, both mains and 

pins, are hardened to 600 Brinell to insure long life. 

Both rod and main bearing shells are the renewable 
steel-backed copper-lead-babbitt precision type, for 
heavy duty service. 

The wet cylinder sleeves are completely surrounded 
by the coolant, and are easily removed for renewing; 
they are individual alloy castings heat-treated to a 
Brinell hardness of 400, and together with the alu- 
minum pistons and chrome-plated top piston rings, 
form a combination which insures a maximum of life 
to these vital parts. 

Chrome-nickel intake and exhaust valves are mount- 
ed in alloy iron valve guides pressed into the single- 
piece alloy iron cylinder head. Exhaust valve seats are 
Stellite inserts. 

Lubrication is accomplished by pressure, and inter- 
mittent, directed spray to every moving part. To insure 
uniformly adequate engine temperature in all weathers, 
whether or not the engine is in operation, a self- 
contained heat exchanger between the car heating 
system and the engine cooling system keeps the entire 
engine at its most efficient operating temperature, and 
insures instant starts at all times. Fuel tanks also 
have a steam heating coil connected to the car heating 
system to prevent cold weather congealing of the 
Diesel fuel. The conventional, heavy duty, 32-volt or 
64-volt electric starter with automatic pinion engage- 
ment to the heat-treated ring gear on the engine fly- 
wheel is controlled either from the car locker push 
button or from the test button in the control box on 
the unit itself. 

Connecting the alternator to the Diesel engine is 
the fluid coupling which plays a major role in simpli- 
fying the paralleling of alternators. By taking advan- 
tage of the complete flexibility of this type of drive, 
not only is it possible to throw the alternators on or 
off the train line by simple switching contactor con- 
trols, but the fluid coupling also acts as a perfect 

cushion to effectively “swallow” shock effects of all 
kinds between the engine and alternator. The simplic- 
ity of this drive, with no mechanical connections, 
belts, or fast-wearing parts, makes it the most econom- 
ical to maintain as well as the smoothest to operate. 

The alternator is of special interest because of the 
original design of its heat-exchanger cooling system. 
To meet the severe service requirements encountered 
in railway operation—complete protection against dust, 
moisture, and the elements—and still retain moderate 
dimensions, the alternator is fully enclosed with a 
constantly recirculating internal air stream passing 
from end to end over the brush and slip-ring assembly, 
through the windings and the hollow armature shaft. 
The heat picked up en route is then dissipated through 
the walls of the corrugated external cooling ducts 
which lie outside the generator frame and in the path 
of a continuous blast of outside air. With the ducts’ 
large radiating capacity, the air within—not mixed 
with outside air—is rapidly cooled, and returns in 
the closed circuit to the slip-ring end of the generator 
and repeats the cycle. The alternator coils are form- 
wound throughout, and the insulation characteristics 
meet or exceed Class B requirements. 

To simplify the alternator design with a correspond- 
ing increase in reliability, separate excitation by an 
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air-cooled selenium rectifier and battery is employed. 
The rectifier is suspended beneath the car. It has suffi- 
cient capacity to charge batteries required for engine 
starting, controls, and emergency lighting, in addition 
to furnishing the current for the alternator excitation. 
If desired, more than one rectifier may be used, and 
the two operated in parallel when unusual demands for 
direct current service exist. Forced ventilation is 
provided by a motor-driven fan mounted in the rectifier 
casing. A filter is employed to remove dust and water 
from the air stream. 


Two-Speed Condensing Unit 


A 5-10 ton two-speed electric-drive condensing unit 
for air conditioning serves as a companion unit of 
the same size and general appearance as the Diesel 
alternator. It is powered by a 15 hp., 220-volt, 60- 
cycle, 3-phase, a.c. motor. Depending upon cooling 
demand and refrigerant pressure, it operates at either 
1,800 or 900 r.p.m., providing either 10 or 5 tons 
refrigeration cooling capacity. The speed is controlled 
by external switching of the motor field circuits. 

The compressor is a four-cylinder V-type unit which 
has long been standard on Waukesha ice engines. It 
is entirely self-contained with sealed-in lubricant and 
air-cooled cylinders. In the two side panels of the 
chassis are three large air-cooled condensers through 
which air is drawn from the outside, and discharged 
from each end, by two axial-flow fans within the 
motor and compressor compartment. The fourth panel 
is a water-tight locker containing the switch contactors 
and service tester’s controls. The unit, like the Diesel 
alternator, is mounted on roll-out tracks suspended 
beneath the car, with rubber shock- and vibration- 
absorbing elements in the suspension trolley. Flexible 
refrigerant connections, as well as electric leads, per- 
mit this unit to be withdrawn from beneath the car 
for convenience in servicing. Like the Diesel alter- 
nator, it may be operated in its rolled-out position. 

Running at the low speed, and with air condensers, 
the unit has a capacity of five tons. When the cooling 
demand increases, it automatically changes to high- 
speed operation. When operated with air condensers 
only, it has a capacity of 10 tons at 90 deg. F. outside 
temperature. With an evaporative sub-cooler, this 10- 
ton capacity is maintained up to at least 120 deg. 

The two-speed operation is necessary for main- 
taining humidity control under all conditions. Where 
a system has but one output and speed, which is under 
simple car thermostat control, the cycling of the con- 
densing unit creates an unpleasant rise in humidity 
during the “off” periods. With the two-speed opera- 
tion, the humidity remains more nearly constant. 

In winter operation, when the cooling unit is not 
needed, the Diesel alternator has available 15 to 20 
kva. for electric heating that may be installed either 
in the air conditioning system, or in a liquid heat- 
exchanging unit for floor coils. Provision can be made 
for additional heat by reclaiming the heat of the 
engine exhaust through suitable heat exchangers, and, 
with a liquid heating system, electric immersion heaters 
can be applied for still further heating service. This 
offers possibilities of maintaining comfort temperatures 
by means of the power plant alone from maximum 
summer temperatures down to zero. 
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The station and general offices (above) of the Alaska at Anchorage are being enlarged during the 


course of the road’s rehabilitation program 


ALASKA RAILROAD SPENDING $48 MILLION FOR REHABILITATION 


Government-owned road, "conceived in decadence and reared in 
indigence," presses plans for five-year period ending with 1952 


7 Alaska, owned and operated by the United States 
Department of Interior and which extends inland in a 
geneially northerly direction from Seward, a port at 
the head ot Resurrection bay, an arm of the Gulf of 
Alaska, to Fairbanks, approximately 470 miles, recently 
announced a general construction and rehabilitation 
program to cost about $48,000,000 and take up to five 
years for completion. Several contracts already have 
been awarded for portions of the work involved (see 
Railway Age of December 13, 1947, page 78). 

Four additional stages in the program have been 
advanced recently, the first calling for the construction 
of a terminal yard at Fairbanks consisting of approxi- 
mately 15 miles of track, for which all the rail, fittings, 
appurtenances and ties will be supplied by the railroad. 
Earthwork in this project will consist of about 287,000 
cu. ft. of ballast. The second stage involves the con- 
struction at the Fairbanks terminal of various installa- 


tions, including a 170-ft. by 450-ft. passenger, freight 
and baggage terminal; a structural steel and concrete 
two-story fire station, 40-ft. by 40-ft.; a combination 
locomotive coal, sand and water station, 25-ft. by 
100-ft. by 80-ft. high; a double-tracked ash-handling 
and conveyor system; a power house of an estimated 
1,500-kw. capacity ; a service road approximately 9,500- 
ft. long and consisting of 47,000 cu. ft. of gravel fill and 
surfacing; nine buildings having reinforced concrete 
footings, foundation walls and floors, structural steel 
frames and metal wall panels; and several smaller 
buildings of wood frame construction. 

The third stage calls for the completion of 98.7 miles 
of track raising, bank widening and cross and switch 
tie renewal between Nenana and Fairbanks and be- 
tween Caswell and Curry. Involved in stage four are 
the replacement of 94 track-miles of 70-Ilb. A.S.C.E. 
section rail with 115-lb. A.R.E.A. rail between Potter 





SUMMARY OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Showing Yearly Apportionment of Work (All Figures Estimated) 


1948 

$ 9,845,900 
Roadway and Track 
Bridges, Trestles, Culverts and Tunnels 
Telegraph and Telephone Lines 
Buildings and Structures 
Locomotives and Rolling Stock 2,730,000 
Transportation of Surplus 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
$2,487,800 $ 8,907,620 $2,756,920 $1,342,550 
2,019,400 910,200 774,200 
116,000 — — 
1,036,000 1,830,000 266,500 


1,000,000 _ — — 





Totals $21,108,900 





$7,790,500 $11,079,020 $5,497,120 $2,383,250 $47,858,790 
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and Anchorage, Matanuska and Willow and Hurri- 
cane and Windy. All rail, fittings and appurtenances 
will be provided and transported to the sites by the 
railroad. A contractor will furnish labor and equip- 
ment. ’ ; 
The table lists the proposed apportionment of ex- 
penditures for the entire program from 1948 to 1952, 
inclusive. The proposed expenditures show the sums 
authorized to be contracted for by the railroad in each 
of five years for various types of work. Actual cash 
expenditures during 1948, -it is estimated, will total 
$6,108,900, spread through the following categories: 
For the transportation of material and buildings ac- 
quired from government surplus at no cost, $2,730,000; 
for roadway and track, $1,643,000; for motive power, 
$700,000; for buildings, $510,000; for bridges, trestles, 
tunnels and culverts, $420,000; for telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, $105,000. The increased volume of business 
and savings expected to result from this year’s pro- 
gram, the road’s management thinks, will enable it to 
reduce rates in the near future. It is estimated gross 
revenues during 1948 will amount to $11,000,000. 
According to the most recent progress report, the 
need for the rehabilitation program was established by 
a survey of the properties undertaken during the last 
months of 1945. The program contemplates develop- 
ment of the road to improve its services, which are 
essential to the military and industrial development of 
the territory, to effect economics that will be reflected in 
rate reductions and, through these lower transportation 
costs, stimulate the growth and development of agri- 
culture, industry and commerce. Facilities and service 
that will efficiently meet current requirements are to be 
provided immediately and, in addition, the road must 
anticipate the development of its territory and be pre- 
pared for it when it materializes. (The last major 
project on the Alaska, which involved the construction 
during the early months of the recent war of a 12-mi. 
single-track cut-off line from Portage to Whittier to 
establish, at the latter place, an additional salt-water 
terminus for the road with a more protected location 
than Seward, was reported in an illustrated article in 
Railway Age of February 24, 1945, page 374.) 


The Diesel-hauled “Aurora” (below), an Alaska streamliner con- 
sisting of two baggage-mail cars, four coaches and one dining- 
lounge car, operates tri-weekly between Anchorage and Fairbanks 
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MECHANICAL TIE AND TIMBER- 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT IS BEGINNING 
TO INVADE THE TREATING PLANTS 


OF THE COUNTRY WITH PROMISE OF 
ALLEVIATING THE MANPOWER 
SHORTAGE AT MANY POINTS AND 
OF EFFECTING SIZEABLE ECONOMIES 























SEEK 10 BROADEN THE BENEFITS OF TIMBER TREATMENT 





Wood-Preservers meet with railroad men and other users at St. Paul, Minn., to consider 


improved preservatives, better treating techniques, and most effective use in the field 





The week of April 26—at St. Paul, Minn.—was a no- 
table one for the wood-preserving industry, and, inci- 
dentally, for the railroads, which gave birth to the in- 
dustry in the United States and which are still the 
largest consumers of lumber products treated against 
decay and insect attack. The occasion was the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the American Wood-Pre- 
servers’ Association—April 27-29—where producers 
and users put their heads together, as it were, to con- 
sider the problems of both parties in the interest of 
improved timber products and greater effectiveness and 
economy in their use. 

During the three-day session, which was attended 
by a large number of railway officers from all parts of 
the country, there were a total of 24 technical reports 
and 14 papers crowded into a program which also in- 
cluded visits to nine wood-preserving plants. Of spe- 
cial interest to the railways as timber users were the 
reports on some of the newer chemical preservatives, 
with new tentative specifications for pentachlorophenol 
and copper naphthenate; reports on methods of fire- 
proofing wood, including a favorable report on the per- 
formance of chromated zinc chloride and chromated zinc 
chloride (FR) as fire retardants; an address by P. D. 
Brentlinger, forester of the Pennsylvania, on the 
Pressure Treatment of Lumber for Railway Cars; an- 
other by C. E. Ekberg, bridge engineer of the Nor- 
thern Pacific, describing the reconstruction of a por- 
tion of the Northern Pacific’s large ere dock at Su- 





CAPTIONS FOR FACING PAGE 


Top left—A truck-mounted tie stacker and unstacker being used 
experimentally at the treating plant of the Forest Products 
Treating Company at The Dalles, Ore. 


Top right—A specially-designed fork-lift truck stacking ties at 
one of the wood-preserving plants of the T. J. Moss Tie Com- 
pany. 


Top center—Another type of portable tie conveyor being used 
to unload ties from box cars at the plant of the National Pole 
Company, near Spokane, Wash. 


Center—A fork-lift truck moving ties into and out of storage 
piles at one of the treating plants of the International Creo- 
soting & Construction Co. 


Bottom—This specially-designed, power-operated boom (shown 
at the right) clears the first 20 to 25 ties from the doorway area 
of loaded box cars at the Southern Wood Preserving Company's 
plant at Atlanta, Ga. Other power-operated equipment removes 
the remainder of the ties in groups. 
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perior, Wis., with treated timber; and a lantern-slide 
report by the Committee on the Handling of Forest 
Products, of which A. E. Larkin, manager of Republic 
Creosoting Company, was chairman. This latter re- 
port pictured the latest developments in crosstie hand- 
ling at five commercial plants, including the use of a 
power-operated boom for breaking the loads in box 
cars, and both fork-lift trucks and portable elevators 
for moving ties into and out of storage piles. 

All of the sessions were presided over by A. J. Loom, 
general superintendent timber preservation and tie 
treating plants of the Northern Pacific, Brainerd, 
Minn., assisted by First Vice-President G. B. Mc- 
Gough, superintendent of Bond Brothers, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Total registration was 460 members and guests, 
which compared with 496 at last year’s meeting at 
Portland, Ore. The secretary’s report showed an in- 
crease of 143 new members during the year to an all- 
time high of 1,211. 

In the election of officers for the ensuing year, Mr. 
McGough was advanced to president; J. S. Giddings, 
superintendent, treating plant of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Somerville, Tex., was advanced from sec- 
ond vice-president to first vice-president; F. W. Gotts- 
chalk, American Lumber & Treating Co., was elected 
second vice-president; H. L. Dawson was re-elected 
treasurer; and the following were elected to the exe- 
cutive committee—D. L. Lindsley, J. H. Baxter & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; C. S. Sizemore, assistant manager, 
Forest Products Bureau, Illinois Central, Memphis, 
Tenn.; R. A. Bescher, manager treating department, 
Wood Preserving Division, Koppers Company, Orr- 
ville, Ohio; and J. A. Vaughan, research engineer, 
Southern Wood Preserving Company, Atlanta, Ga. In 
addition, F. D. Mattos, Oakland, Cal., was elected an 
honorary member. St. Louis, Mo., was selected for the 
convention next year, which will be held April 26-28. 


President Reviews Developments 


In his address atthe opening session, President 
Loom reviewed the progress in association affairs dur- 
ing the year, and spoke at length of the growth of the 
wood-preserving industry; the development of new 
processes and preservatives; the efforts to reduce the 
mechanical wear of crossties; and the consideration be- 
ing given to fire-retardant treatments, seasoning, and 
the mechanization of timber-handling at wood preserv- 
ing plants. With regards to some of these latter de- 
velopments he said in part: 

“There is no longer any question about the economy 
of using treated wood for many purposes other than 
for crossties, and new methods and preservatives are 






























































































being developed to meet present-day demands. Acceler- 
ated laboratory tests, as well as actual service records, 
indicate that many of these newer developments have 
definite preservative value. 

“The decay-resistant treatment of railroad ties has 
proven so efficient that at present their protection 
against mechanical wear is considered on many rail- 
roads to be a bigger problem than protection against 
decay. This association has for many years cooper- 
ated with the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion in investigating ways and means to eliminate ex- 
cessive checking, splitting and crushing, and otherwise 
to provide protection that is extending the service life 
of treated wood by increasing its resistance to me- 
chanical wear. 

“Proper seasoning has proven definitely essential to 
good treatment and increased ultimate service life. 
Aside’ from the usual methods of air-seasoning—kiln 
drying, incising and boiling under vacuum—chemicals 
are now being used in various ways. 

“After many years of investigation and tests of pre- 
servatives and fire-retardant chemicals, applied by 
various methods, it is expected that a specification for 
the treatment of wood to make it fire resistant as well 
as decay resistant will soon be submitted for approval 
by our association. 

“In recent years manpower shortages have intensi- 
fied a study of mechanical-handling devices to replace 
tie-handlers and other piece workers at treating plants. 
Hourly rates of pay have been increased so much 
more proportionately than piece-work rates that there 
no longer remains the same incentive for young men 
to accept piece work. This accounts largely for the 
present shortage of piece-work tie handlers at many 
plants and the increasing necessity for more mechan- 
ical-handling equipment. The demand for such equip- 
ment has encouraged manufacturers to modify exist- 
ing machines and to construct new devices to meet re- 
quirements that differ greatly at individual plants on 
account of variations in track layout, manner in which 
materials are loaded in cars for shipment to the plants, 
and types of cars furnished by the railroads for plant 
service.” 


Value of Treated Car Lumber 


In his paper on pressure-treated wood for freight 
cars, Mr. Brentlinger reviewed the use of such wood 
for freight cars from the first installation in 1911 when 
the Burlington used treated material for car sills and 
flooring. A report on this subject to the association in 
1919 showed that while 10 roads had had some experi- 
ence with treated lumber, only one had employed 
pressure-treated car lumber. Another report to the 
association in 1923 brought out the fact that the aver- 
age life of untreated stock-car decking was 2 to 6 
years; and end posts 4 to 6 years; and end posts and 
flat-car decking 6 to 8 years. 

During 1930, approximately 5 million board feet of 
pressure-treated car lumber were produced, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brentlinger, was the largest amount 
treated in any one year up to that ime. However, 
that the influence of the all-steel freight car was be- 
ing felt is seen in a report to the Wood-Preservers’ 
Association in 1931 to the effect that the wood pre- 
serving industry “was rapidly losing ground in this 
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field because of the limited use of treated wood and 
the expected obsolescence of the wooden freight car” 
In spite of this, Mr. Brentlinger said that advance re. 
ports indicate that nearly 6 million board feet of car 
lumber were treated in 1947. Continuing his remarks 
primarily with regard to the outlook for treated lym. 
ber in the car field, he said: 

“The amount of car lumber treated annually is only 
a small* portion of the volume of treated lumber that 
could be utilized where the economies of treated lum. 
ber have been proven by performance tests. The all. 
steel car meant one with an all-steel frame and super. 
structure, with wood flooring, lining and framing, 
Therefore, today as yesterday, there remains the op. 
portunity for the preservation of flooring, lining, fram. 
ing, stock-car slats and gondola sides for new cars 
and repairs, as well as for running board repairs. Ob- 
viously, there have been, and still are, many wooden 
parts that could be economically preserved against de- 
cay. Had earlier attempts to promote treated car ma- 
terials been directed toward the remaining wooden 
members in freight cars, and efforts not been confined 
to box cars, more treated car lumber would have been 
installed. The wooden parts of the freight cars now 
in service still remain a large potential market for 
treated car lumber. 


Treated Lumber for Stock Cars 


“Stock cars each have 4,000 ft. b.m. of lumber that 
should be treated. By using an average life figure of 
five years the potential annual quantity of treatable 
car lumber exceeds 45 million board feet a year. The 
popular demand for treated stock-car lumber substan- 
tiates claims that the use of this material is an eco- 
nomical procedure. Records indicate that treated stock 
car parts are tripling, and in some cases quadrupling, 
the life of untreated wood formerly used.” 

Mr. Brentlinger then analyzed the relative costs of 
treated-and untreated lumber for stock-car flooring, on 
the basis of 15 years’ average life for southern yellow 
pine treated with 8 Ib. of No. 1 creosote per cu. ft., 
and 5 years’ average life for untreated wood of the 
same grade and species. In this he showed that the 
total cost for the treated flooring per car, installed, was 
$170 as compared with $140 for the untreated flooring, 
which for the treated material represents an annual 
cost of $11.33 as against $28 for the untreated material. 

Continuing, Mr. Brentlinger said: “Records of 
treated stock cars in service for 15 years substantiate 
the use of the cost-per-year figures given in compar- 
ing treated and untreated stock-car flooring. With re- 
pair costs increasing sharply, as illustrated by the fact 
that during the period 1941-45 they were tripled over 
the 1931-35 period, maintenance engineers would do 
well to ascertain the advantage of pressure-treated car 
lumber. 

“Today any part of any type of car can be treated 
with some preservative without resultant damage to 

the cargo. The choice of preservative depends upon 
the part of the car to be treated.” 

Continuing its assignment to compile a list of parts 
for cars for which treated lumber has been used, the 
Committee on Uses of Treated Wood for Car Lumber, 
of which W. P. Arnold (Koppers Company) was 
chairman, presented a list which showed that during 
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1947 nineteen roads had used 7,214,889 ft. b.m. of 
creosoted and salt-treated lumber for a variety of car 
and locomotive parts, including decking, stringers, 
furring, sills, roofing and running boards. It also re- 
ported on creosoted freight-car decking on the Santa 
Fe, installed in 1940 and 1941, and said that on the 
basis of results to date, as no replacements have been 
made, the railroad feels that it is securing at least six 
to eight years longer service from the creosoted deck- 
ing than from untreated decking. 


Standard for Pentachlorophenol 


Last year the Committee on Preservatives, of which 
R. H. Baechler (Forest Products Laboratory) was 
chairman, reported on the amount of pentachloraphenol 
solutions being used and also presented on the effec- 
tiveness of such solutions as shown by laboratory and 
field tests. Since the results of these tests were con- 
sistently favorable, and since petroleum solutions of 
toxic chemicals appear to fill a definite need in wood 
preservation, the committee presented a specification 
for pentachlorophenol, which was adopted as a tenta- 
tive standard. 


It recommended that treating solutions be required — 


to contain at least 5 per cent pentachlorophenol, and 
that the use of solutions in which pentachlorophenol is 
the principal ingredient be excluded from the treat- 
ment of piles. It is known, the committee stated, that 
the performance of pentachlorophenol as a wood pre- 
servative is influenced by the character of the petro- 
leum oil in which it is dissolved. Best results are ob- 
tained with fairly heavy oil of low volatility. The com- 
mittee did not present specifications for the oils to be 
used as solvents for pentachlorophenol, but it did call 
attention to some general information on the subject 
published in its 1947 report, and particularly to the 
following opinion offered therein: The use of as high 
a boiling petroleum as is consistent with penetration 
and cleanliness requirements for the treated: wood is 
considered the practice involving the least risk. 


Copper Naphthenate Considered 


Referring to its report of last year, in which the 
committee reported on the amount of copper naphthe- 
nate solutions being used in treating processes, and also 
presented data on the effectiveness of such solutions as 
shown by laboratory and field tests, the committee this 
vear stated that the results of these tests have been con- 
sistently favorable, and recommended for adoption a 
specification for copper naphthenate. It recommended 
that the concentration of copper naphthenate in treat- 
ing solutions be not less than that equivalent to 0.75 
per cent metallic copper. Furthermore, it recommended 
that pending the accumulation of more extensive serv- 
ice data, the use of solutions in which copper naphthe- 
nate is the principal ingredient be excluded from the 
treatment of piles. These recommendations were 
adopted. 

As in the case of pentachlorophenol, the committee 
said that the performance of copper naphthenate seems 
to be affected by the nature of the petroleum oil in 
which it is dissolved. It presented no qualifications for 
such oil, but pointed out that the general recommenda- 
tions offered regarding solvents for pentachlorophenol 
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are believed to apply also to solvents for copper naph- 
thenate, with the exception that adequate solvency may 
be assumed for all petroleum oils. 

Reporting on the properties and methods of testing 
petroleum oils and creosote-petroleum solutions used in 
wood preservation, the committee said that consider- 
able progress has been made in the development of spec- 
ifications for petroleum suitable for use with other 
preservatives, such as pentachlorophenol and copper 
naphthenate, and reported that work is being done 
on the evaluation of two new methods employing se- 
lective solvents for analyzing creosote-petroleum solu- 
tions. 

Continuing the discussion of copper naphthenate 
was a paper by Arthur Minich and Milton Goll (Nuo- 
dex Products Company) on its technical aspects as a 
wood-preservative chemical. In summarizing their 
paper, the authors said: (1) Copper naphthenate is a 
chemical compound of uniform performance; (2) it 
is a highly effective and permanent wood preservative ; 
(3) it is easy to apply; and (4) it is safe to handle.” 


Controls in Seasoning 


In a report on Seasoning Practices, the committee, 
of which P. B. Mayfield (International Creosoting & 
Construction Co.) was chairman, presented results to 
date of tests planned to determine the effect of various 
chemicals on the prevention of decay and checks dur- 
ing the air-seasoning period. Concerning phenyl-mer- 
cury-oleate, the committee said that indications are that 
small amounts will lengthen the permissible maximum 
seasoning period of Southern pine lumber to 18 
months, and possibly a little longer, without dam- 
age to the lumber by decay—and to 24 months or 
longer without extensive damage of that nature. 

Referring to the test on urea and borax-boric acid- 
treated material, started July 27, 1947, the committee 
said that after four months’ seasoning, both the urea 
and the borax-boric acid-treated lumber showed slight- 
lv less checking than the matched pieces of untreated 
lumber. 

With respect to a test of borax-boric acid-treated 
oak ties, the committee reported that after six months’ 
seasoning there was slightly less checking in the 
pre-treated material than in similar untreated ma- 
terial of the same age. 

With regard to the use of methylolurea in the treat- 
ment of Southern yellow pine ties and Southern pine 
posts, the committee stated that its application appar- 
ently increased hardness. It pointed out that the object 
of these tests is to determine, if possible, the benefits 
from this increased hardness of the ties in the way of 
greater resistance to tie-plate cutting in track and to 
ascertain what, if any, preservative benefit is derived 
from the methylolurea. 


Vapor-Drying Rated High 


Turning to consideration of methods and results of 
seasoning by special methods, the committee discussed 
at some length boiling in oil, solvent seasoning and va- 
por-drying. Of the three, it said that vapor-drying is 
the only process which has reached the stage of signifi- 
cant commercial importance. 

Following a general description of the vapor-drying 
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process, (see Railway Age of March 9 and 16, 1946) 
the committee said in part: 

“The process is used for seasoning any species and 
size of lumber in preparation for preservative treat- 
ment. The drying time required for reducing the mois- 
ture content of green hardwood crossties to that of 
air-seasoned stock ranges from 8 to 12 hours, depend- 
ing on the temperature of the boiling point of the dry- 
ing agent used. Pine poles require about the same 
length of time as is currently employed in the steam 
and vacuum process to reduce the moisture content to 
that of air-seasoned stock from the green condition. 

“Use of this process for the seasoning of hardwood 
crossties very materially reduces the amount of split- 
ting and checking that normally occurs in air season- 
ing, and observation of vapor-dried ties in test track on 
the Southern over a period of four years shows that 
the progressive increase in width and depth of checks 
that occurs in these ties in service is negligible. This 
process is particularly advantageous for the seasoning 
of hardwoods, such as gum, that have been ruled out 
by many users because of their susceptibility to decay 
in air seasoning. Although the cost of seasoning cross- 
ties by the vapor process is slightly more than that of 
air seasoning, the advantages gained by its use should 
more than offset this difference to the user of treated 
crossties. 

“Comparative tests on pine poles conditioned by the 
steam and vacuum process and mated vapor-dried speci- 
mens have shown that the latter possessed 20 to 25 
per cent greater strength than the former. It has been 
found atso that the distribution of preservative in the 
vapor-dried poles is much more uniform than that in 
steam and. vacuum-conditioned poles.” 

With regard to high-frequency seasoning, the com- 
mittee said that, from information available from the 
exploratory work that has been done in the drying of 
wood by radio frequency, it is evident that the econom- 
ics of the method are still in doubt and that further 
work is required to develop methods suitable for opera- 
tions on a commercial scale. 


Fireproofing on Increase 


Again this year detailed consideration was given to 
the subject of fireproofing chemicals and treatments, 
with the indication that such treatments are securing 
increased acceptance. The Committee on Fireproofing, 
of which George M. Hunt (Forest Products Labor- 
atory) was chairman, reported that 80 per cent of 
its members favored preparing separate specifications 
for fire-retarding chemicals and for treatment with 
such chemicals. 

As a result, it presented a number of requirements 
for a fire-retarding chemical that it felt should be met 
in order for the chemical to receive consideration as an 
A.W.P.A. standard. 

A report on tests on the durability of the fire retard- 
ance of fire-retardant treated wood, and the perman- 
ence of fire-retardant salts, including chromated zinc 
chloride and chromated zinc chloride (FR), the new 
fire-retardant formulation of chromated zinc chloride, 
was made by R. H. Bescher, W. T. Henry and W. A 
Dreher (all of the technical department of the Kop- 
pers Company). A summary of this paper stated that 
the results of these tests prove that chromated zinc 
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chloride and chromated zinc chloride (FR) possess a 
higher degree of permanence than the other chemical 
fire-retardant formulations tested. Also, that the use 
of fire-retardant, water-repellant sealers will further 
prolong the effectiveness of these fire retardants where 
leaching is an important factor. 


Laminated Bridge Members 


Continuing its study of preservative and fire-retard- 
ant treatments of laminated members, a special com- 
mittee of which D. L. Lindsley (J. H. Baxer & Co.) 
was chairman, reported on a cooperative project of the 
Wauna Lumber Company, the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, and the American Lumber & Treating Co., in- 
volving the lamination of 15 bridge stringers. 

The committee also reported on a series of strength 
tests on glued laminated beams to determine the effect 
of standard incising, and also presented a progress re- 
port on some laminated southern pine railroad string- 
ers, creosoted after lamination, which were installed 
on the Texas & Pacific in October, 1944. 

In this latter report, N. W. McGough (Texas & 
Pacific) stated that, as of an inspection of this installa- 
tion on October 2, 1947, “These timbers have served 
under very heavy traffic for more than three years, and 
do not show any signs of delamination or any other 
deterioration.” 

Reporting on methods of determining the heartwood 
and sapwood in Southern pine, Douglas fir, gums and 
other commercial species, the Committee on Inspection, 
of which H. F. Rouné (Pennsylvania) was chairman, 
stated that it had investigated at least 15 possible stains 
with varied results. It reported that while some of 
these stains offer definite possibilities, it is believed 
that more tests and experiments must be made before 
any can be offered as standard practice. The committee 
also reported on mechanical and electrical means of 
inspecting standing poles for decay after they have 
been in line for some time. This report was supple- 
mented by a paper on X-Ray Pole Inspection by Rich- 
ard S. Stoker, line standards engineer, Detroit Edison 
Company. 

The Committee on the Pressure Treatment of Oak 
Ties, Lumber and Piles, of which P. D. Brentlinger 
(Pennsylvania) was chairman, focused its attention 
for the year on a specification for the treatment of oak 
piles by pressure processes, and submitted such a spe- 
cification, which was adopted. In so doing, it said that 
committee members believe that creosote-petroleum is 
not suitable for the treatment of piles for use in coast- 
al waters, and recommend that creosote-petroleum be 
eliminated entirely. 

It recommended that the maximum retention stipu- 
lated in the specifications be creosote or creosote-coal 
tar solutions. 

During the past year, the Committee on the Pressure 
Treatment of Gum Ties and Lumber, of which W. W. 
Ward (Pennsylvania) was chairman, accumulated 
penetration results from the treatment of 67 charges 
of gum ties, and borings were taken from each species. 
Under the present penetration requirements, the com- 
mittee said, 40 of these charges would be rejected, 
which was an indication that the requirements are too 
severe. Therefore, it recommended a number of changes 
in the specification for gum ties and lumber, includ- 
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ing one to lower the penetration requirements for red 
gum from 2.0 in. to 15 in., or 75 per cent of the depth 
of sapwood. 

Last year the association approved tentative stand- 
ards for round pine posts, providing for the use of 
the new standard preservatives—chromated zinc chlo- 
ride, tanalith and zinc meta arsenite—except under 
conditions where leaching is a major problem—and 
creosote-petroleum solution, except where the surface 
of the wood must be painted. This year the Committee 
on the Pressure Treatment of Poles, of which G. Q. 
Lumsden (Bell Telephone Laboratories) was chair- 
man, recommended that these preservatives be accepted 
on a standard basis as provided for in the standard 
specification for the preservative treatment of posts by 
pressure processes. It also recommended that pon- 
derosa poles be treated under the specifications in effect 
for Southern pine poles, and that Western larch poles 
be treated under the specifications in effect for Doug- 
las fir and Western hemlock poles. 

With respect to the non-pressure treatment of poles, 
a committee of which C. M. Sporley (Valentine-Clark 
Corporation) was chairman, presented comments made 
by committee members relative to the ground-line 
treatment of poles in line that show decay at the ground 
line, one of these dealing with the Osmoplastic method 
of ground-line treatment of chestnut and Western 
red cedar poles. The committee also presented detailed 
penetration data on butt and full-length submersion- 
treated poles from five plants, covering various wood 
species and preservatives. 

An address of particular interest to the users of 
poles was one by I. V. Anderson, chief, Forest Utiliza- 
tion Service, North Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Missoula, Mont., on Pole Timber 
Supplies of the Northern and Far Western States. 


Service Tests 


Four standing committees of the association again 
presented reports on service records of ties, poles, posts 
and piles. The Committee on Tie Service Records, of 
which W. R. Goodwin (Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie) was chairman, presented reports on test 
tracks on the Erie, the Santa Fe, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern. It also presented data col- 
lected by he Forest Products Laboratory on its inspec- 
tion of ties in test tracks on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific at Hartford, Wis., and at the Fair 
Grounds and University Avenue tracks at Madison, 
Wis. 

The Committee on Pole Service Records, of which 
C. H. Amadon (Bell Telephone Laboratories) was 
chairman, presented new reports on creosote Douglas 
fir poles on the Dallas-Kalamath Falls line of the 
Southern Paciffc, and on~butt-treated lodgepole pine 
poles on the Laramie-Salt Lake Line of the Union 
Pacific. The Committee on Post Service Records, of 
which J. O. Blew, (Forest Products Laboratory) was 
chairman, presented its usual service records on varied 
species at a wide number of locations. 

The report of the Committee on Marine Pile Serv- 
ice Records, of which committee A. S. Daniels (Texas 
& New Orleans Wood Preserving Works) was chair- 
man, this year was confined to a series of reports on 
creosoted Douglas fir piles in Southern Pacific struc- 
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tures in San Francisco Bay—by E. E. Mayo, chief en- 
gineer, Southern Pacific—and a report of a recent in- 
spection of pentachlorophenol-treated posts by P. B. 
Mayfield, manager, research and development, Inter- 
national Creosoting & Construction Co 

Most of the report of the Committee on Diversified 
Uses of Treated Wood, of which Leonard Perez (Kop- 
pers Company) was chairman, connected the use of 
treated materials in and about mines, but it contained 
the two following significant statements relative to the 
present competitive position of treated wood products 
as a result of increased prices. 

“During the past year the price of forest products 
continued to rise beyond the point of competitive ad- 
vantage over substitutes, to the extent that the problem 
was not one of finding new uses for treated wood, but 
of striving to hold standard markets into which sub- 
stitutes (and raw lumber) were being drawn by high 
prices and uncertain supplies of the treated products. 

“Whereas pressure-treated lumber, for instance, in 
prewar years was finding increasing favor as a factory 
roof-deck and floor material, during the past two years 
such substitutes as pre-cast concrete and cellular steel 
were fast gaining ground. It to be hoped that when 
the price of forest products comes more nearly into 
line with the price of other materials, the physical ad- 
vantages of wood will regain favor for it.” 


Other Reports and Papers 


The Committee on the Pressure Treatment of Mis- 
cellaneous Species, of which J. D. MacLean (Forest 
Products Laboratory) was chairman, recommended 
treating requirements for a number of species used for 
lumber, timber, piles and poles as regards the preser- 
vatives and reference to treatment for use in salt 
water. The preservatives to be used for ties, it indi- 
cated, should be creosote, creosote-coal-tar solution, or 
creosote-petroleum solution. 

Among other papers presented to the convention, of 
interest to the railroads either as users or treaters, 
were the following: Experiments in the use of High 
Vacuum and Wetting Agents in the Preservative 
Treatment of Green Douglas Fir Lumber, by H. 
W. Angell, V. P. Hribar and W. A. McFarland 
(American Lumber & Treating Co.); the Chemical 
and Physical Properties of Hydrocarbon Oils are Re- 
lated to Their Preservative Value, By J. A. Vaughan 
(Southern Wood Preserving Company); the Occurr- 
ence and Control of Sludge in Treating Solution, by A. 
Dale Chapman and Robert K. Johnston (Chapman 
Chemical Company) ; the Centrifuge Test for Deter- 
mining the Sludging Characteristics of Oil-Type Wood 
Preserving Solutions, by P. B. Mayfield (Internation- 
al Creosoting & Construction Co.); Ground-Line 
Treatments on Eastern White Cedar Pole Stubs, by J. 
F. Harkom, M. J. Colleary and H. P. Sedziak (Cana- 
dian Forest Products Laboratories); International 
Termite Exposure Test, by G. M. Hunt (Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory) and T. E. Snyder (U.S. Department 
of Agriculture) ; Comparison of Wood Preservations 
in Stake Tests, by J. Oscar Blew (Forest Products 
Laboratory) ; and Methods of Evaluating Wood Pre- 
servatives—Weathered Impregnated Wood Blocks, by 
Catherine G. Duncan and C. Audrey Richards (U. S. 
Department of Agriculture). 
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Transport Resolutions 
Adopted by C. of C. 


Proceedings at meeting also 
included session on transport 


A resolution opposing the establish- 
ment of a federal department of trans- 
portation under a secretary of transpor- 
tation and another advocating the dis- 
continuance at an early date of the 
operation of the government-owned 
Federal Barge Lines were among 
those adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at its 36th 
annual meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., April 26-29. 

A highlight of the meeting was an 
April 28 luncheon session sponsored 
by the chamber’s Transportation and 
Communication Department Committee, 
at which views of the railroads, motor 
carriers, air carriers and shippers with 
respect to “Essentials of Sound Trans- 
portation Conditions” were aired. The 
principal speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. C. L. Dearing of the Brookings In- 
stitution, who discussed “Tomorrow’s 
Outstanding Issues in Transportation.” 
He was followed by C. McD. Davis, 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line; 
E. J. Buhner, president of American 
Trucking Associations; Robert Ram- 
speck, executive vice-president of the 
Air Transport Association; and A. H. 
Schwietert, president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. The speakers 
were introduced by E. A. Nash, presi- 
dent of the Yellow Transit Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and chairman 
ef the committee. 

The chamber would have the gov- 
ernment get out of the barge business 
either through the liquidation or out- 
right sale of the facilities of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation as a whole or 
in units. 

Meanwhile, it held, no funds should 
be appropriated for the expansion, 
modernization or recapitalization of the 
I.W.C. 

Aviation Resolutionsx—With respect to 
civil aviation, the chamber resolved 
that scheduled and irregular common 
carriers by air should be subject to 
regulation only by the federal govern- 
ment as to rates, service and safety. It 
also held that irregular carriers en- 
gaging in the transportation of passen- 
gers, directly or by charter, should be 
subject to the same inspection standards, 
pilot qualifications and other safety 
requirements as other common car- 
riers by air, adding that financial re- 
sponsibility to cover any liability for 
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personal injury or property damage 
should be required. 

Other civil aviation resolutions 
adopted by the chamber call for (1) the 
certification of local service air lines 
for five-year experimental periods; (2) 
regulation as to rates, service and safe- 
ty of contract air carriers by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; (3) encouragement 
of private flying; (4) a continuing pro- 
gram of aviation research on an ade- 
quate scale to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense; and (5) modernization 
and development of the airways by the 
federal government in the interest of 
national defense. 

“Air transport, now in process of ex- 
pansion, requires continuation for the 
time being of regulation separate from 
that for other forms of transportation,” 
the chamber resolved. “Such effective 
action as may be necessary should be 
taken to determine and express .a uni- 
fied government viewpoint on aviation 
matters. In the present condition of 
aviation development, the states should 
concentrate efforts on airport matters 
and other promotional work in the in- 
terest of aviation and should limit their 
regulating activities to cooperation with 
the federal government in the enforce- 
ment of the federal safety regulations.” 

The chamber also adopted several re- 
solutions relating to urban transporta- 
tion, including one stipulating that the 
major part of the costs of building and 
maintaining thoroughfares and express- 
ways in urban areas should be paid for 
through “reasonable” motor vehicle and 
motor fuel taxes. 

The Outstanding Issues—In his address 
before the transportation and communi- 
cation department, Dr. Dearing asserted 
that, in order to achieve the required 
balance between the respective roles of 
government and private enterprise in 
transportation, the allocation of traffic 
among competing transport agencies 
must be governed by rates that reflect 
true economic costs. At the same time, 
he held that transport costs and rates 
must be kept in balance and that the 
corporate structure of the railroads 
“must in some way be accommodated 
to the realities of modern competition 
and rate regulation.” 

Dr. Dearing said that Congress, in 
considering the appropriation of funds 
for waterway, highway and air develop- 
ment, saw fit to proceed without con- 
sideration of the policies which it had 
laid down with respect to regulation, 
adding that it gave no consideration to 
the fact that the end products of pro- 
motion and regulation might be antag- 
onistic. “The net result,” he said, “is 













a system under which national objec. 
tives are vague and at times contradic. 
tory; and a situation that tends to dis. 
courage the flow of capital into the pri- 
vately owned sector of the industry,” 

According to the speaker, the “djs- 
torting effect” of public aids can, as a 
practical matter, be reduced only by 
(1) explicit and consistent standards 
governing the future legislative and ad- 
ministrative programming or expendi- 
tures for basic transport facilities; and 
(2) assessing the major costs of pro- 
viding and maintaining public facilities 
directly against the transport agencies 
which demand and use them, rather 
than against the general taxpayer. 
“There is no other way to assure the 
economic allocation of traffic, so long 
as government finds it either desirable 
or necessary to provide basic transport 
facilities,” he said. 

Would “Integrate” Wage Bill—With re- 
spect to cost-price relationships, Dr. 
Dearing said that the permanent regu- 
latory agencies should be given statu- 
tory jurisdiction over all unresolved 
contests between labor and manage- 
ment which affect the general public 
interest. If it is essential that rates, is- 
suance of securities, extension of serv- 
ice, etc., be controlled under a system 
of plenary regulation, he said, it would 
appear equally essential that labor costs 
be integrated in some manner with cther 
major phases of control. 

Dr. Dearing said that the financial 
conditions of the railroads since the end 
of the war indicates that “something is 
amiss” in the governmental system un- 
der which the relationship between rail- 
road labor costs and rates is deter- 
mined. “One of these main difficulties 
arises because there is no coordination 
between these organically related pro- 
cesses,” he stated, noting that there is 
normally a lag between the time-inci- 
dence of increased labor costs and the 
regulatory decision which sets the 
amount of increased revenue that will 
be available to meet such costs. 

Turning to railroad corporate structure 
and rate making, Dr. Dearing stated 
that the spread between the earning 
power of individual railroads remains 
almost as great now as it was in 1920, 
when, he said, the first “official attack 
was made on this trouble area.” “So 
long as this situation prevails,” he 
added, “railroad management cannot 
hope to attain its cherished goal of an 
average 6 per cent return on net capi- 
tal investment, without accepting some 
form of pooling or recapture of earn- 
ings. For obvious reasons, no regulatory 
agency could approve a general 
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jevel of railroad rates which would pro- 
duce returns for individual carriers 
ranging from a rate of less than 1 to 20 
per cent. . « Under our current system 
of regulation, initiative for the solution 
of the weak-and-strong railroad prob- 
fem rests with private management.” 
Davis Gives Railroad View—Comment- 
ing on Dr. Dearing’s views, Mr. Davis 
asserted that any proposed appropria- 
tion of public funds to provide or main- 
tain transportation facilities should be 
referred to the transportation regulatory 
body governing the particular mode: of 
transportation involved. That body, he 
said, could then report to Congress its 
findings thereon with respect to the pub- 
lic interest, adding that, “to be in the 
public interest, any such appropriation 
must meet the test of non-discrimina- 
tion.” 

Mr. Davis said that if labor costs 
were integrated in some manner with 
the control of rates and charges, the 
principal if not the only purpose served 
would be the elimination of time lag 
between increased labor costs and the 
increased revenue from increased rates 
to meet those costs. “I say that,” he 
said, “because it is too much to expect 
that effective control of railroad labor 
costs could be accomplished so long as 
labor in other (unregulated) industries 
is free to use its economic force in send- 
ing the wage spiral upward. Too... the 
costs of materials and supplies consti- 
tute too large a factor to be left out of 
consideration of the balance relation- 
ship between costs and rate levels, which 
is essential for the preservation of pri- 
vate enterprise in the transportation in- 
dustry.” 

With respect to the corporate struc- 
ture of the railroad companies, Mr. 
Davis said that the first problem of the 
railroads is to obtain public recognition 
and support of a rate of return of not 
less than 6 per cent for the industry as 


‘a whole. The public has come to recog- 


nize and accept the need for an ade- 
quate rate of return from investment 
in so far as public utilities are con- 
cerned, he said. 

“It is unquestionably true,” he added, 
“that an average rate of return, say 6 
per cent, for the industry as a whole 
would produce widely varying rates of 
return for individual railroads. That, 
however, in my opinion, is something to 
be worked out within the industry, 
which I believe can be done without 
the necessity of any form of either re- 
capture of earnings or pooling of earn- 
ings.” 

Mr. Davis also advocated the con- 
solidation of the weak railroads with 
the strong, but held that legislation 
along such lines is unnecessary. He 
urged that (1) the problems of the 
transportation industry should be left 
for solution by the industry; (2) un- 
due restrictions upon the exercise of 
Managerial initiative and discretion 
should be removed; (3) the transpor- 
tation industry, within the bounds of 
public interest and subject to regulatory 
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tests and findings, should be allowed 
the latitude contemplated in the “free 
enterprise” system; and (4) the bar- 
riers which exist in the form of law 
or government policy to prevent one 
form of transportation from engaging 
in another form should be removed, 
providing that the proper regulatory 
authority finds to be in the public in- 
terest the participation by a carrier in 
more than one field of transportation. 
Railroad Rates Vex Truckers — Mr. 
Buhner told the gathering that the 
trucking industry is opposed to manda- 
tory rate differentials. “On several oc- 
casions in the past,” he stated, “the 
railroads have asked the . . . commis- 
sion to peg truck rates at a level higher 
than railroad rates on particular move- 
ments. Their argument has been that, 
in these instances, the service rendered 
by the trucks was superior and that the 
rails should be allowed to charge a low- 
er rate to offset their natural service 
disability. We are opposed to any such 
principle. It is not the function of the 
. commission to use its rate powers 
to handicap transportation agencies as 
horses are handicapped in a race.” 
According to Mr. Buhner, the truck- 
ing industry believes that (1) the rates 
of all transportation agencies should be 
related to the cost of performing the 
service; (2) the low-cost agency on 
particular types of traffic should be al- 
lowed to fix the rates; and (3) higher 
cost agencies should be permitted to 
meet such rates only if they can do so 
without incurring out-of-pocket loss. 
Mr. Ramspeck declared that the air 
lines using public facilities could not, 
under any circumstances, be charged 
with their full costs, since the air lines 
are a “very minor user” of those facili- 
ties. He said that recent figures show 
that about 16 per cent of the utilization 
of airports is by air carrier aircraft. 
Mr. Ramspeck conceded that unre- 
liability of schedules is the worst com- 
petitive disadvantage the air lines have. 
He also said that the air lines need re- 
lease from the “heavy burdens” of 
regulation, adding that there must be a 
change of governmental policy so as 
to give air lines more responsibility for 
the safety of their operations, and to 
avoid regulating each detail of their 
operation. “The government,” he went 
on, “must not import into the indus- 
try so much competition that, through 
dilution of traffic, all the units of the 
system are weakened. The govern- 
ment undertook the regulation of com- 
petition in the industry in 1938, and 
with it it undertook the responsibility 
for creating a system which would be 
successful in good times and bad.” 
“Latitude for Initiative’—Mr. Schwiet- 
ert, in urging the preservation of pri- 
vate ownership and management in 
transportation, warned that the rapid 
development of highway and air trans- 
portation and the revival of water trans- 
portation has changed the regulatory 
problem from one of dealing with a 
single agency or “practical monopoly” 





to the regulation of a highly competi- 
tive transportation system, “Legisla- 
tion which recognizes these conditions 
should be enacted,” the N.I.T. League 
president said. “But there should be no 
additional encroachment on managerial 
function. Latitude for the exercise of 
initiative by management is essential 
to successful private enterprise.” 

According to the speaker, a national 
transportation system in which each 
agency takes its proper place can be 
developed and preserved only if there 
is a fair field for competition between 
the several agencies. “Government regu- 
lation of transportation, to be fair and 
impartial,” he added, “must be placed 
in the hands of a single agency... . The 
single agency should, however, be es- 
tablished as an independent agency of 
the government free from political con- 
trol and responsible only to Congress. 

To place a regulatory agency in 
the control of the executive department 

would destroy consistent logical 
and impartial interpretation of the sev- 
eral forms of transportation.” 

Mr. Schwietert charged that a sound 
national transportation system cannot 
be developed when the taxpayers pay, 
not only for the facilities used, but also 
for the deficits of operation, and in this 
respect strongly advocated enactment 
of legislation providing for the sale of 
the Federal Barge Lines and the liqui- 
dation of the I.W.C. At the same time, 
he called for the passage of the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill in order to legalize 
the functions of rate bureaus. 

Rates Can Be Too High—The N.I.T. 
League president said that while ship- 
pers generally agree that carriers must 
receive adequate compensation for their 
services, there is frequently raised the 
question whether the proper way to ob- 
tain adequate revenue is by a continu- 
ing series of rate increases. There is a 
fear, he added, that rates will become 
so high that they will result in reduced 
rather than increased net revenues and 
in this connection suggested, as an al- 
ternative method of arriving at ade- 
quate net income, economies resulting 
from improved equipment, coordina- 
tion of services and a greater output 
per unit of labor. “One of the important 
factors.” he continued, “is the elimina- 
tion of the so-called featherbed rules. 
Payment for work not done is economic- 
ally unsound. In the long run, it will 
prove detrimental to labor.” 

According to Mr. Schwietert, labor 
is in a position to make the greatest 
contribution towards the solution of 
present transportation problems. “In 
rail transportation,” he went on, “a car 
is in the hands of railroad operating 
employees from the time it is loaded by 
the shipper until it is placed for un- 
loading at the consignee’s place of busi- 
ness. Better performance by labor will 
result in more efficient, more regular 
and dependable service to the public. 
Railroad managements should seek and 
be given the cooperation of railroad 
unions. Labor unions could set up ma- 
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chinery to cooperate with management 
in the handling of traffic similar to that 
which has been established by shippers.” 

During the discussion period which 
followed Mr. Schwietert’s presentation, 
it was generally conceded that media- 
tion boards, when considering the wage 
demands of labor, particularly railroad 
labor, should give more weight to the 
present and potential revenues of the 
railroads. It also was held that state 
public utility and service commissions 
should act only in advisory capacities, 
especially with respect to rate decisions 
handed down by federal regulatory 
agencies. In this connection, carrier 
representatives present pointed out that 
many state commissions have withheld 
for long periods the application on in- 
trastate traffic of the same rate increases 
which have been approved for interstate 
movements. 


3 Months Net Income 
Totaled $72,400,000 


Net railway operating income for 
the same period was $142,646,580 


Class I railroads in the first three 
months of 1948 had an estimated net in- 
come, after interest and rentals, of $72,- 
400,000, as compared with $94,400,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1947, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 
Railroads. The three-months’ net rail- 
way operating income, before interest 
and rentals, was $142,646,580, as com- 
pared with $176,243,935. 

Estimated results for March showed a 
net income of $35,200,000, as compared 
with $46,200,000 in March, 1947, while 
the net railway operating income for 
the 1948 month was $60,724,331, as 
compared with $73,924,144 in February, 
1947. In the 12 months ended with 
March, the rate of return averaged 3.32 
per cent, as compared with 3.04 per 
cent for the 12 months ended with 
March, 1947. 

Gross in the first three months 
amounted to $2,243,241,538, compared 
with $2,040,521,145 in the same period 
of 1947, an increase of 9.9 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $1,820,- 
970,544, compared with $1,598,151,546, 
an increase of 13.9 per cent. Thirty-six 
Class I railroads failed to earn interest 
and rentals in the three months, of 
which 16 were in the Eastern district, 
three in the Southern region and 17 in 
the Western district. 

In the East—Class I roads in the Eas- 
tern district in the three months had an 
estimated net income of $15,600,000, 

compared with a net income of $30,- 
400,000 in the same period of 1947. For 
March, their estimated net income was 
$9,200,000, compared with $19,000,000 in 
March, 1947. 
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Class | Railroads—United States 
Month of March 
1948 1947 
$718,650,958 
549,498,640 


$776,616,109 
618,759,345 


Tot. oper. rev. 
Tot. oper. exp. 
Oper. ratio— 


per cent 79.6 76.46 
OS ee 82,163,688 81,991,463 
Net rail. oper 

inc. (Earngs 

before chrgs. 60,724,331 73,924,144 
Net inc., after 

chrgs. (est.) 35,200,000 46,200,000 


Three Months Ended March 31, 1948 


Total oper. rev. $2,243,241,538 $2,040,521,145 
Tot. oper. exp. 1,820,970,544 1,598,151,546 
Oper. ratio— 


per cent 81.18 78.32 
2 ee 237,223,188 227,004,985 
Net rail. oper. 

anc. (Earngs. 

before chrgs.) 142,646,580 176,243,935 
Net inc., after 

chrgs. (est.) 72,400,000 94,400,000 





The same roads in the three months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$48,879,003, compared with $66,363,924 
in the same period of 1947. Their net 
railway operating income in March 
amounted to $22,698,095, compared with 
$31,354,922 in March, 1947. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
three months totaled $1,025,129,310, an 
increase of 9.3 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1947, while operating 
expenses totaled $859,369,382, an in- 
crease of 13.5 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in the three months had an estimated net 
income of $21,500,000, compared with a 
net income of $19,000,000 in the same 
period of 1947. For March, they had an 
estimated net income of $8,400,000, com- 
pared with $7,500,000 in March, 1947. 

The same roads in the three months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$33,892,793, compared with $31,253,038 
in the same period of 1947. Their net 
railway operating income in March 
amounted to $12,729,958, compared with 
$11,949,011 in March, 1947. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
three months totaled $332,566,680, an 
increase of 9.1 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1947, while operating 
expenses totaled $257,231,320, an in- 
crease of 9.7 per cent. 

Off in West Too—Class 1 roads in the 
Western district in the three months 
had an estimated net income of $35,300,- 
000, compared with $45,000,000 in the 
same period of 1947. For March, they 
had an estimated net income of $17,600,- 
000, compared with a net income of 
$19,700,000 in March, 1947. 

The same roads in the three months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$59,874,784, compared with $78,626,973 
in the same period of 1947. Their net 
railway operating income in March 
amounted to $25,296,278, compared with 
$30,620,211 in March, 1947. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
three months totaled $885,545,548, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1947, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $704,369,842, an increase 
of 16.2 per cent above 1947. 


Railroads Facing 
Seizure or Strike? 


Judge Douglass suspects hold-oyt 
ops expect White House concessions 


Following the breakdown of efforts 
of Chairman Douglas and Member 
F. A. O’Neill, Jr., of the National 
Mediation Board to effect last week. 
end some resolution of the impasse jp 
negotiations in Chicago between the 
railroads and representatives of three 
operating brotherhoods with respect to 
a wage increase and changes in work. 
ing rules, it appeared that the natiop- 
wide strike called for 6 a.m. May }] 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, the Brother. 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America 
could be forestalled only by some ac- 
tion of President Truman or Congress, 

In announcing the failure of their 
mediatory efforts on May 4, Mr. Doug. 
lass said that there was no hope of 





WHITE HOUSE CALLS IN UNION HEADS 


When this issue went to press the chief 
executives of the three hold-out operating 
unions were scheduled to meet with Dr, 
John R. Steelman, assistant to President 
Truman, at the White House at 11 am, 
May 7. This was announced on May 6 
by Charles G. Ross, the President's press 
secretary, who also revealed that Dr. 
Steelman had taken the initiative in ar- 
ranging the conference. President D. B. 
Robertson of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, who was already in 
Washington, D. C., agreed to attend and 
Dr. Steelman got acceptances by telephone 
from Grand Chief Engineer Alvanley John-) 
ston of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, who was in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
President A. J. Glover of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, who was in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The foregoing was all Dr. 
Steelman had done up to that time, Mr. 
Ross said. He was unable to say what 
might be done in the way of inviting 
management representatives to confer with 
him. 





bringing the parties together so long 
as both maintained the positions they 
had taken with respect to the March 
27 recommendations of the emergency 
board appointed by President Truman 
to review the “facts” back of the dis- 
pute. 

These recommendations, previously 
reported in detail in Railway Age, 
were that several changes in rules 
sought by the unions, and two proposed 
by the carriers, be made, and that the 
three hold-out unions be given a wage 
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f 15%4 cents per hour. The 
greed to accept these recom- 
mendations, but the unions insisted that 
they were unsatisfactory and called a 
strike for a date shortly after the 
legal “cooling off period had expired. 
Mr. Douglass said that these positions 
of the parties remained unchanged, 
making it appear most likely on May 

4 that the strike would occur. 

The uncompromising attitude of the 
brotherhoods was a result, the N.M.B. 
chairman declared, of their experiences 
with President Roosevelt in previous 
wage controversies, since they had 
found then that by going over the 
heads of the Mediation Board and the 
President’s emergency boards or ad- 
ministrators they could obtain from 
the White House greater concessions 
to their demands than these agencies 
recommended. Mr. Douglass expressed 
the opinion that the unions were em- 
ploying the same technique in the pres- 
ent case. 

On May 5, Messrs. Douglass and 
O'Neill visited the White House, and 
it was subsequently stated by Charles 
G. Ross, Mr. Truman’s press secretary, 
that they had gone over the whole 
situation leading up to the strike threat 
with Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant 
to the President. Dr. Steelman had 
informed the President of develop- 
ments, it was said, but no immediate 
action was planned. Meanwhile it was 
fearned that the President had been 
advised earlier that seizure of the rail- 
roads by the government would be 
possible under the terms of legislation 
enacted in 1916 to apply in time of 
war, though there was, as this issue 
went to press, no evidence that the 
President would take such action. From 
other sources suggestions came that 
the White House might endeavor to 
persuade the heads of the hold-out 
brotherhoods to postpone the strike to 
allow further negotiations to go on. 
In an address in Detroit, Mich., on 
May 3, President William T. Faricy 
of the Association of American Rail- 
toads declared that, if the strike should 
take place, the responsibility for the 
inconvenience and suffering that the 
American people would experience as a 
tesult of the interruption of the opera- 
tion of the nation’s basic transportation 
system would be squarely on the offic- 

ers of the striking brotherhoods. 

On May 5, President C. McD. Davis 
of the Atlantic Coast Line stated in an 
mterview that employees of that road 
had been notified that, if the threatened 
strike occurred, all operations of the 
toad, freight, passenger, mail and ex- 
press, would be halted completely and 
substantially all employees would be 
furloughed. 

Similar notices were given by other 
Tailroads, and the public was advised 

many lines that embargoes would 
be placed on freight shipments in ad- 
vance of the strike date unless the walk- 
‘out was called off. 


increase 0 
railroads a 
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Eastern Roads Present Case 
For Higher Passenger Fares 


If the one-half cent a mile increase 
in coach and Pullman fares requested 
by the Eastern railroads is authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the additional revenue will enablé 
the Pennsylvania to cut its passenger 
service operating losses from 21 cents 
per dollar of revenue to 12 cents, Wal- 
ter S. Franklin, vice-president in charge 
of traffic, told Commissioner John 
L. Rogers and Examiner Burton Ful- 
ler on May 5, the first day of hearings 
being held at the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Franklin added 
that he could “produce no other figures 
to show more clearly the dire need 
for a further increase in operating rev- 
enue from passenger service” and that 
he was using figures for the Pennsyl- 
vania because that road’s passenger 
service is approximately 28 per cent 
of the total passenger traffic of the 
eastern roads and therefore indicative 
of the general picture in the east. 

The Pennsylvania executive pointed 
out that the railroads are doing their 
utmost to improve their operations and 
give better service to the public. He 
said they were not only facing large 
expenditures for passenger and freight 
service improvements, but also in mak- 
ing up, as far as possible, maintenance 
deferred during and since the war and 
in preparing to meet new demands 
growing out of the present world situa- 
tion. “The railroads,” he said, “simply 
do not have the cash to make these 
expenditures, and unless they have the 
earnings their credit will undoubtedly 
be impaired to the extent that it may 
be difficult to bring their property up 
to the point where they can render 
proper and efficient service.” 

An earnest attempt is being made 
by the railroads, he continued, to have 
all services carry their share of the 
additional load from heavily increased 
costs even though the percentage of in- 
crease in passenger fares is less than 
for other services. The average in- 
crease in passenger fares since 1940 
has been 20 per cent, compared with 
advances of 45 per cent in freight 
rates, 46 per cent in express rates 
and 25 per cent in mail pay. If passen- 
ger fares are increased as now requested 
they will still be, on the average, be- 
low the level for many years before 
1936. The present proposals, Mr. 
Franklin emphasized, represent the best 
scale of fares that can be devised by 
passenger traffic officers to increase 
passenger service earnings and at the 
same time hold a large share of the 
passenger traffic to the railroads. 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice- 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and director of its Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, whose 
testimony preceded that of Mr. Frank- 
lin, presented several exhibits contain- 
ing statistics relating to revenues, ex- 
penses, net earnings, traffic and per- 
formance of the Class I railroads in 








the Eastern district, including the Po- 
cahontas region, for various dates up 
to the present, upon which the carriers’ 
case was based. 

J. D. Haggerty, general statistician 
of the New York Central, whose 
testimony was presented on May 6, 
offered exhibits showing, among other 
things, the financial results of the Cen- 
tral’s operations over the past 12 years 
and to what extent the road’s costs 
have increased since 1940. F. H. Baird, 
general passenger traffic manager of 
the Central, testified that in his opinion 
if the proposed increases are authorized 
the Central’s passenger revenues will 
be increased by approximately $21,- 
560,000 annually on the basis of the 
traffic it is estimated the road will 
handle in 1948. Revenues last year from 
passenger traffic totaled slightly over 
$133,000,000 and it is further estima- 
ted that the 1948 passenger revenues, 
on the basis of the present fares, would 
be $127,000,000. 


Retirement Rule Waived 
For Colonel Johnson 


President Truman has issued an Exe- 
cutive Order exempting Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner J. Monroe John- 
son, who is also director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, from the civil 
service rule requiring government em- 
ployees to retire when they reach the 
age of 70 years. Colonel Johnson 
reached that age on May 5. 

While he will continue also as direc- 
tor of O.D.T., the order applies specif- 
ically to his continuance as a member 
of the I.C.C. It authorizes such con- 
tinuance until he is reappointed or a 
successor is appointed and qualifies. The 
colonel has been a member of the com- 
mission since May, 1940, and his present 
term will expire at the end of this year. 


Study Group Recommends 
Review of Retirement Systems 


A recommendation that Congress 
should direct the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board to undertake a study to de- 
termine the most “practicable and equit- 
able method” of making the railroad re- 
tirement system supplementary to the 
basic old-age and survivors insurance 
program is embodied in a report which 
the Senate committee on finance has re- 
ceived from its advisory council on so- 
cial security. According to the council, 
benefits and contributions of the rail- 
road retirement system should be ad- 
justed to supplement the basic protec- 
tion afforded by old-age and survivors 
insurance, so that the combined protec- 
tion of the two programs would “at 
least equal” that under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

The council, headed by E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., former secretary of state, 
was set up last year for the purpose of 
assisting the committee in dealing with 
legislation relating to social security. It 
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has been commissioned to make a full 
and complete investigation of old-age 
and survivors insurance and all other 
aspects of the existing social security 
program, particularly with respect to 
coverage, benefits and taxes related 
thereto. 

“We believe that the basic differences 
between the structures of the retirement 
benefits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance and the Railroad Retirement 
Act preclude any coordination short of 
extending old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage to railroad workers and 
making the Railroad Retirement Act a 
supplementary program,” the council 
said of its coordination proposals. “In 
our opinion, a satisfactory plan can be 
developed for extending old-age and 
survivors insurance to all railroad em- 
ployees and thus strengthening the pro- 
tection now afforded railroad workers. 
A report on such a plan should be made 
to Congress~-at the earliest practicable 
date.” 


Women Railway Employees 


Class I railways had 67,448 women 
employees as of the middle of January, 
a decrease of 1,038 from the mid-Octo- 
ber, 1947, total of 68,486, but the pro- 
portion of women employees to total 
employees increased from 5.05 per cent 
to 5.12 per cent, according to the latest 
report on the subject by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The total of 67,448 women employees 
as of the middle of January compares 
with a January, 1947, total of 72.943. 
The totals. of all employees at the same 
times were 1,317,650 and 1,332,259, re- 
spectively. gi 

As compared with mid-October, 1947, 
there were decreases in the mid-Janu- 
ary figures for women employees in all 
employment groups. The largest drop 
was in the professional, clerical and 
general category, for which the mid- 
January total was 54,099, as compared 
with a mid-October, 1947, total of 54,- 
894. 

There were 6,429 women employed 
in maintenance of equipment and stores, 
as compared with 6,565 last mid-Octo- 
ber; 6,725, as compared with 6,794, in 
transportation work other than train, 
engine and yard; and 135, as compared 
with 151, in maintenance of way and 
structures. 

Other mid-January tabulations show 
15 women in the executive, officials and 
staff assistants group; 15 among the 
switchtenders, and 30 in train and en- 
gine service. 


Locomotive Rules Amended 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has modified its rules and instruc- 
tions for the inspection and testing of 
locomotives to remove the June 1, 1948, 
deadline from requirements calling for 
the installation, on steam locomotives 
built before March 1, 1946, of specified 
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emergency brake valves, water gages, 
and equipment for the auxiliary opera- 
tion of air-operated power reverse gears. 
These requirements were set out in a 
January 16, 1946, order which stipu- 
lated that the installations be made the 
first time the locomotives received class 
3 or heavier repairs, “but not later than 
June 1, 1948.” 

The modifying order, which elimin- 
ated that deadline, was dated April 27. 
It still leaves in effect the 1946 order’s 
requirement that the installations be 
made the first time the locomotives re- 
ceive heavy repairs. That order also 
still requires that steam locomotives 
built on and after March 1, 1946, be 
likewise equipped. 


Bills in Congress 


Additional bills to liberalize the bene- 
fit provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act have been introduced in the 
House by Representative Snyder of 
West Virginia and O’Hara of Minnie- 
sota, Republicans. They are H.R.6631 
and H.R.6397. 

S.2281, the bill sponsored by Senator 
Langer, Republican of North Dakota, 
to provide for an air parcel-post serv- 
ice, has been reported favorably to the 
Senate from its committee on post offices 
and civil service. Senator Langer is 
chairman of the committee. 


M.P., Rock Island Each Fined $1,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that pleas of nolo con- 
tendere were entered by the Missouri 
Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific in the federal district court for 
the eastern district of Arkansas on April 
26 to informations charging those roads 
with having violated the Elkins Act. 
Each road was fined $1,000. 

The informations charged that the 
railroads paid an unpublished allow- 
ance to two Little Rock, Ark., ware- 
houses on outbound 1.c.1. shipments of 
merchandise loaded into trap cars at the 
warehouses. 


Commission Urges Further Study 
Of Black Market Ticket Bills 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s legislative committeé, of which 
Commissioner Splawn is chairman, has 
advised the Senate committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce that it has 
“no objection in principle” to a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Holland, Demo- 
crat of Florida, to amend both the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and Civil Aero- 
nautics Act so as to “penalize black 
marketing of transportation tickets.” At 
the same time, however, the commis- 
sion said that “further and serious study” 
should be given the measure, S.2467, 
which was described in Railway Age of 
April 17, page 60. An identical bill, 
H.R.6164, has been introduced in the 
House by Representative Lea, Democrat 
of California. 


With respect to the provision which 
would make it unlawful for any person 
to pay more than the published rate fy 
tickets covering transportation or other 
accommodations, the commission com. 
mented that to penalize the Passenger, 
“who is usually the victim of the exag. 
tion,” would “seem to be going too far, 
since usually he is an unwilling victim 
and does not invite the exaction,” 

As for that provision which would 
fix a limit of $1 for service charges jp 
connection with the procurement of g 
ticket—unless the procurer gives a de. 
tailed receipt showing the amount paid 
for the ticket and the service charges— 
the commission recommended that it be 
clarified in order to remove the doubt 
as to whether the provision is intended 
to permit a charge of more than $1 if 
the person involved has incurred greater 
expense in performing the service, 

The commission also commented on 
another provision which would require 
carriers to cancel reservations not paid 
for “for three hours within the 24 hours 
immediately preceding the transporta- 
tion for which the tickets, if paid for, 
would entitle the holder thereof.” The 
effect of the provision as to the time 
when such cancellation shall be made 
appears uncertain, it said, adding that 
the “best interpretation” would seem to 
be that a reservation made for a train 
leaving within 24 hours must be picked 
up and paid for within three hours after 
it is made, or cancellation will result. 
As for a provision under which carriers 
would be forbidden to redeem for more 
than 90 per cent of the original price 
those tickets presented for refund within 
the 24-hour period, the commission ob- 
served that the present Pullman tariff 
provides for forfeiture of the amount 
paid for the space reserved except where 
the space is wholly or in part occupied 
during the journey by another person, 
in which event, whole or partial refund 
will be made. 

The committee also suggests that, ex- 
cept for the limited number of trains on 
which coach seats are reserved, there 
would be no need for applying the bill 
to tickets covering transportation, for 
“assuredly no person would pay for the 
railroad ticket more than the rate ¢s- 
tablished . . . nor would any such tickets 
be reserved.” 


Money for Air Transport 


Appropriations totaling $100,482,660 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, were carried in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce appropriation bill 
as it was passed recently by the Senate. 
This increase of $112,660 above the 


amount approved by the House is 
among other differences between the 
two versions of the bill which are now 
before a Senate-House conference com- 
mittee for reconciliation. 

The $112,660 was added by the Sen- 
ate to the proposed appropriation for 
the establishment of additional air-navi- 
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gation facilities, making the total for 
that item $10,211,660 as compared with 
the $10,099,000 approved by the House. 
In this connection, both versions of the 
pill authorize C.A.A. to enter contracts 
involving commitments to spend another 
¢2000,000 for the establishment of 
auch facilities. 

The Senate also restored to $37,000,- 
(00 the amount of contract authoriza- 
tions proposed in connection with the 
federal-aid airport program, for which 
the bill carries a proposed appropriation 
of $3,000,000. The $37,000,000 had been 
cut to $34,392,000 by a House amend- 
ment which was designed to prevent use 
of any airport-program funds for dev- 
dopment of the so-called Fort Worth 
International Airport (see Railway Age 
of March 13, page 98). 





FG. Gurley, Santa Fe President, 
Re-Elected to C. of C. Board 


F. G. Gurley, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been re- 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. During his new term Mr. Gur- 
ley will represent the chamber’s Trans- 
portation and Communication Depart- 
ment Committee, having formerly served 
as a director-at-large. 


Shippers’ Service Bureau 
Established by F. R. P. 


The Federation for Railway Pro- 
gress has established a shippers’ service 
department designed to enable shippers 
to voice to railroad executives their 
criticisms, comments and suggestions 
concerning the freight service they re- 
celve, it was announced on May 3 by 
Robert R. Young, federation chairman. 
Charles W. Tighe, of Litchfield, Conn., 
for the past three years traffic manager 
for the Warren McArthur Corporation, 
manufacturers of transportation seat- 
ing, will head the new department from 
headquarters in the federation’s Cleve- 
land, Ohio, offices. 

The service of the new department 
will be similar to that offered by the 
federation’s passenger relations depart- 
ment, which has processed more than 
1300 passenger comments since it was 
established. A. L. Buxton, president of 
Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, represents the ship- 
pers’ group on the federation’s execu- 

tive council. The announcement added 
that the federation now has over 15,600 
members, including 260 corporations 
who are either shippers or railroad 
suppliers. 


Colonel Barber, C. of C. Transport 
Officer, to Retire on June 1 


Colonel A. B. Barber, manager of the 
Transportation and Communication De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
ot the United States for the past 25 
years, will retire on June 1. This was 
announced April 28 by E. A. Nash, 








chairman of the department committee, 
at the transportation session held in 
conjunction with the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the chamber, as noted elsewhere 
in this issue. 


1947 Fourth-Quarter Loading 
Estimates 5.1 Per Cent Low 


The 13 Shippers Advisory Boards 
underestimated carloadings for the 
fourth quarter of 1947 by 5.1 per cent, 
according to the latest comparison of 
forecasts with the actual loadings, is- 
sued by W. C. Kendall, chairman of 
the Car Service Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 
variations by individual boards ranged 
from an overestimate of 6.8 per cent to 
an underestimate of 19.7 per cent, while 
the variations by commodities ranged 
from an overestimate of 26.4 per cent 
in the case of citrus fruits to an un- 
derestimate of 87.1 per cent in metals, 
other than iron and steel. 

The report shows that there were 
overestimates in 11 commodity groups 
and underestimates in 21. In addition to 
citrus fruits, there were overestimates 
of 19.1 per cent in agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles, other than automo- 
biles; 19 per cent in poultry and dairy 
products; 17.9 per cent in fresh fruits, 
other than citrus fruits; and 15.5 per 
cent in livestock. Among the larger un- 
derestimates were 85 per cent in chemi- 
cals and explosives; 53.5 per cent in 
paper, paper board and prepared roof- 
ing; and 27.5 per cent in cotton seed, 
soybean-vegetable cake and meal, ex- 
cept oil. 

The report also showed that the car- 


loadings were overestimated in three 
board districts and underestimated in 
10. 


Comparison National Forecast with Actual 
Carloadings—Fourth Quarter 1947 
Carldgs.4thQtr.1947 Perce’t. Accur. 





Soard Est. Act. Ov.Es. Un.Es. 

Cent. West. 332,955 334,943 0.6 
Pac. Coast 412.080 384,110 6.8 
Pac. Nw. 267,814 271,523 1.4 
Grt. Lakes 517,382 563,275 8.9 
Ohio Valley 989,865 1,088,258 9.9 
Mid-West 972,137 1,007,147 3.6 
Northwest 605,075 591,870 2.2 
Trans-Mo- 

Kansas 407,731 444,009 8.9 
Southeast 952,745 949,489 0.3 
Southwest 544,097 607,894 44:7 
New Eng. 127,670 152,804 19.7 
Atl. States 791,851 897,546 13.3 
Allegheny 1,164,077 1,204,404 3.5 

Total . 8,085,479 8,497,272 5.1 


Gas Turbine for Electric Utility 


The first gas turbine for an electric 
utility in this country is under con- 
struction at the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Schenectady Works. It is sched- 
uled for shipment to the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
early in 1949. 

The turbine, which is rated 4,800 hp., 
is gas-fired and will be installed in an 
extension to the present power station. 
It will be operated on natural gas which 
is available in abundance in the area. 
The waste heat from the exhaust will 
be used with a separate heat exchanger 
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to supplement the present boiler feed- 
water heating system. This will result 
in additional kilowatt output from the 
station by releasing part of the heating 
load from the present installed equip- 
ment. 

The turbine will be geared to a con- 
ventional 3,600-r.p.m. totally enclosed 
generator with direct connected exciter. 
The only water required in the opera- 
tion of the plant will be a small quan- 
tity for cooling the bearing lubricating 
oil and for cooling the a.c. generator. 


A.A.R. Board Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Association of 
American Railroads was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 7, but it was 
stated after the session that a quorum 
was not present and thus no action was 
taken. Proceedings were general dis- 
cussions of the railroad situation, in- 
cluding the pending strike threat of the 
three holdout operating unions. Director 
J. Monroe Johnson of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation attended the meet- 


ing. 


New Haven Extends Period of 
Old Colony Passenger Service 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has agreed to comply with the re- 
quest of Robert F. Bradford, governor 
of Massachusetts, that the road not dis- 
continue operations of the Old Colony 
division passenger service before March 
1, 1949, according to Howard S. Pal- 
mer, president of the New Haven (see 
Railway Age of March 13, page 91). 

Governor Bradford and his attorney 
general had advised the road’s board 
of directors it is impossible between 
now and next October 1, the date origin- 
ally set for discontinuation, to enact the 
necessary legislation to provide a sub- 
stitute for the unprofitable Old Colony 
passenger service which the New Haven 
had elected to discontinue under a pro- 
vision of its plan of reorganization. 


House Committee Would Limit 
Bulwinkle Bill to Rate Pacts 


The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce has decided to 
sponsor a Bulwinkle-bill amendment 
which would limit carrier agreements 
eligible for that measure’s grant of im- 
munity from anti-trust laws to those 
“relating to rates, fares, classifications, 
divisions, allowances, or charges (in- 
cluding charges between carriers and 
compensation paid or. received for the 
use of facilities and equipment), or rules 
and regulations pertaining thereto, or 
procedures for the joint consideration, 
initiation or establishment thereof.” In 
thus excluding agreements relating to 
service, the amendment would reshape 
the bill along lines suggested by -Chair- 
man Robert R. Young of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and other representatives 
of that road and the Federation for Rail- 
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way Progress, of which Mr. Young is 
also chairman. 

In its present broader form, the bill 
(H.R.221) has remained on the House 
calendar since it was reported favorably 
by the committee last July. The new 
amendment will be proposed by the 
committee when the measure comes up 
for House consideration, which is now 
expected to be sometime this month. 
Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of 
North Carolina, is sponsor of the bill. 
Meanwhile, the Senate has already 
passed the similar anti-trust-relief bill 
(S.110) sponsored by Senator Reed, 
Republican of Kansas (see Railway Age 
of June 21, 1947, page 1252). 


Report Bill Carrying 1.C. Act 
Amendments Sought by I.C.C. 


The Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce has filed with 
the Senate its favorable report on 
S.2426, the bill introduced by Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, to amend 
various provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act as recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
similar bill, H.R.5623, is pending be- 
fore the House as noted in Railway Age 
of March 27, page 69, and of April 3, 
page 58. 


Emergency Board Reports 
On Express Agency Case 


Withdrawal of the union’s demand for 
a reduction of the work week from 44 
hours in six days to 40 hours in five 
days, but a partial granting of its de- 
mand for more liberal paid-vacation 
arrangements, have been recommended 
by the emergency board which Presi- 
dent Truman appointed recently to in- 
vestigate a dispute between the Railway 
Express Agency and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, American 
Federation of Labor, as representative 
of R.E.A. employees in several large 
cities other than New York. The board 
made its report to the President on 
April 30. 

The work-week and vacations issues 
were among 49 originally involved in 
the controversy, but the board reported 
that the other 47 were adjusted by 
agreement of the parties while it had 
the case under consideration. With ces- 
pect to paid vacations, the board rec- 
ommended that six working days an- 
nually be granted to employees after 
one year of service, and 12 working days 
after five years of service. This would 
be retroactive to January 1, 1947, and 
it compares with_present arrangements 
. which provide for annual vacations of 


six working days after one year of — 


service, nine working days after 10 
years of service, and 12 working days 
after 15 years of service or more. The 
union had demanded paid vacations 
ranging from 10 working days after 
one year of service to 25 working days 
after 15 years of service or more. 

The dispute involved about 3,200 
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R.E.A. vehicle employees in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, Newark, 
N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., St. Louis, Mo., 
and San Francisco, Cal. Members of 
the board were Chairman John A. Lapp 
of Chicago, John D. Galey of Sweet 
Home, Ore., and John T. McCann of 
New York. 


Senators Protest Increase 
In Waterway Appropriations 


Three members of the Senate com- 
mittee on appropriations have protested 
against that committee’s action in rec- 
ommending increases totaling more 
than $100 million in appropriations ap- 
proved by the House for the rivers and 
harbors and flood control work of the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. The 
protest was embodied in a minority re- 
port on the War Department civil func- 
tions appropriation bill which the com- 
mittee reported recently to the Senate, 
the dissenters being Senators Bridges of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Reed of Kansas and Ferguson 
of Michigan, all Republicans. 

The majority committee report rec- 
ommended an increase of $43,253,100 in 
the amount approved by the House for 
rivers and harbors work. This would 
bring that item up from $151,831,300 to 
$195,084,400. The proposed increase in 
flood-control funds is $58,124,800, which 
would bring that item up to $444,656,- 
800. The minority report said such ap- 
propriations would be “inimical to the 
interest of national economy,” and that 
the three dissenting senators proposed 
to offer a motion on the floor of the 
Senate to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee with instructions to reduce the 
aggregate of the proposed appropria- 
tions “by not less than $200,000,000.” 

Amounts added by the Senate com- 
mittee for rivers and harbors projects 
include $1,500,000 for work on the pro- 
posed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway ; 
$2,128,000 for the Sacramento river; an 
additional $2,000,000 for the Mississippi 
and another $1,500,000 for the Missouri; 
another $7,000,000 for the McNary Jock 
and dam on the Columbia river, bring- 
ing the bill’s total allowance for that 
project to $27,000,000 ; $4,150,000 for the 
Morgantown lock and dam on the Mo- 
nongahela; $2,200,000 for the Over- 
ton-Red River waterway; an additional 
$1,570,700 for the Intracoastal water- 
way; and an -additional $3,450,000 for 
maintenance, operation and care of ex- 
isting waterways, and for “examinations, 
surveys and contingencies.” 

The committee minority issued a May 
2 statement saying that the bill, as re- 
ported, puts the Senate “on trial before 
the bar of public opinion.” The state- 
ment went on to point out that Congress 
early this year adopted a resolution 
which pledged that appropriations pro- 
posed in President Truman’s budget 
for fiscal 1949 would be reduced two 
billion dollars. Then came the sugges- 
tion that the present bill would be a good 


place to make a substantial Showing jy 
the way of keeping that pledge, 

“No appropriation bill, of which We 
have knowledge, has a greater degree 
of appropriations flexibility than the 
one herein discussed,” Messrs. Bridges 
Reed and Ferguson had said in their re. 
port. They proceeded to criticize the 
approach of the Army engineers, saying 
that the latter requested “complete te. 
storation of every dollar” which the 
House had cut from the President 
budget estimates. “Good and bad, im. 
portant and inconsequential, large and 
small, the Army engineers submitte 
their requests to the committee—anj 
offered their justification with a Straight 
face,” the report added. 


Railroad Suppliers Plan Large 
Joint Exhibit at Chicago Fair 


Plans were revealed at Chicago this 
week for possible presentation of 4 
$300,000 institutional railroad supply 
exhibit at the Chicago Railroad Fair, 
July 20 to September 6, inclusive, It 
would be sponsored by 100 or more sup. 
pliers of railroad equipment, but would 
not preclude individual displays by sup- 
pliers, either in the tent area already set 
aside for that purpose or elsewhere on 
the fair grounds. The combined lay-out 
would be centrally located in the fair 
area and housed in a Quonset-type 
structure measuring 300 ft. by 24 ft. 

The supply exhibit would be wholly 
institutional in character, with no par- 
ticular products identified. However, 
each sponsoring company and its ser- 
vices to the railroads would be given 
recognition. Further credit would be 
given in a souvenir booklet describing 
the exhibit and listing the sponsors, 
which would be distributed during the 
fair. 

The story of the suppliers would be 
told by means of animated figures whose 
lip movements are synchronized with a 
sound unit. In addition, models, dio- 
ramas and other display media would 
be employed to illustrate the part played 
by the suppliers in the efficient operation 
of the railroads. 

Negotiations are now underway be 
tween prospective sponsors and the iatf 
management, and it is expected that a 
definite decision concerning the exhibit 
will be reached early next week. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended May 1 totaled 891,638 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on May 6. This was an if 
crease of 39,329 cars, or 4.6 percent, 
above the previous week, an increase 
of 9,064 cars, or 1 per cent, above the 
corresponding week last year, and af 
increase of 220,327 cars, or 32.8 pet 
cent, above the equivalent 1946 week, 
when loadings were seriously affected 
by coal-mine labor troubles. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 24 totaled 852,309 cars, 
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and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. 


R., follows: 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 24 














ae 1948 1947 1946 
Pastern 155,879 165,980 135,774 
Allegheny 177,083 190,958 126,103 
Pocahontas 61,834 74,450 21,588 
Southern 141,679 140,658 116,775 
Northwest. 125,806 127,976 90,942 
Cen, West. 120,890. 128,058 108,789 
Southwest. 69,138 65,632 60,293 
Tot, West. Dis. "315,834 321,666 260,024 
Tot, All Rds. 852,309 893,712 660,264 
Commodities: 

and gr. 
Grvducts «38,739 «47,628 «33,096 
Livestock 15,964 15,678 19,382 
Coal 176.468 184,159 31,246 

wed 10,671 14:286 6,424 
Forest prods. 44,631 47,563 45,315 
io, 78,100 68,744 20,813 
Mdse. lc. 110,960 125,838 129,034 
Misc. 376.776 389.816 374,954 
April 24 852,309 893,712 660,264 
April 17 785,668 865,844 650,843 
April 10 683,852 757,839 649,298 
April 3 661,807 715,159 643,644 
March 27 664,375 829,392 809,142 
Cumulative total, 

17 weeks . 12,840,019 13,750,287 12,337,028 

In Canada. — Carloadings for the 


week ended April 24 totaled 74,587 cars 
as compared with 74,657 cars for the 
previous week and 76,033 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion Bu- 


reau of Statistics. 
Revenue Tot. Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


April 24,1948 .... 74,587 35,441 

April 26,1947 ..... 76,033 38,507 
Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 


April 24,1948 ..... 
April 26,1947 ..... 


1,230,452 610,327 
1,171,779 636,577 


Re-Equipped “Riley”—A Correction 


The builders of some of the cars in 
the New York Central’s re-equipped 
“James Whitcomb Riley” were incor- 
rectly designated on page 66 of the 
April 24 Ratlway Age. The Budd Com- 
pany built the two dining cars and the 
observation-lounge car, the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
built the seven coaches, and the com- 
bination baggage car and coach was 
oa by the American Car & Foundry 
0. 


N. & W. Starts Ad Campaign 
To Acquire New Industries 


An advertising campaign designed to 
bring new industries to the six-state 
territory served by the Norfolk & West- 
ern was launched last week. The pro- 
gram, now mapped through 1948, in- 
cludes numerous full-page insertions— 
many in four colors—in eight national 
magazines, weekly quarter-page adver- 
tisements in two leading financial dail- 
les, and frequent mailing of literature to 
some 25,000 top industrial executives 
throughout the country. 


N. Y. C. Gets Budd-Built 
Parlor-Observation Cars 


The New York Central this week ac- 
cepted delivery of two stainless steel 
parlor-observation cars from the Budd 
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Company. The cars, each of which cost 
$100,000, will operate exclusively be- 
tween Buffalo, N. Y., and New York on 
the eastbound “Missourian” and the 
westbound “Knickerbocker.” Decorated 
with ‘pastels and walnut wood veneers, 
the new cars, the first of a group of 13 
ordered in 1945, have panoramic win- 
dows with venetian blinds. They are 
furnished with 30 deep-cushioned arm- 
chairs in the parlor section and 10 lounge 
seats in the observation end. Special 
compartments for luggage and over- 
coats are provided at the forward end. 


Army Railroad Equipment to Be 
Exhibited at Chicago Fair 


At least seven types of railroad vehi- 
cles employed by the army will be on 
display at the Chicago Railroad Fair, 
July 20 to September 6. The equipment 
will include a 127-ton military Diesel 
locomotive, a hospital car, an ordnance 
gun car, a machine shop car and a hos- 
pital kitchen car. In addition, a German 
locomotive and a military transport car 
captured during the war will be exhi- 
bited. The Transportation Corps also 
proposes to display a model of a military 
embarkation port. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


At the annual election held by the 
Traffic Club of St. Lovis (Mo.) at the 
Statler Hotel, April 27, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President—Oris A. Vinyard, act- 
ing general freight agent, Southern; 
first vice-president—C. S. J. Flood, 
traffic manager, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
second vice-president—James J. Glee- 
son, district freight agent, Louisville & 
Nashville; and third vice-president— 
John B. Creen, director of transporta- 
tion, Granite City Steel Co. 





L. W. Horning, vice president and 
head of personnel of the New York 
Central system, on May 13 at 8:15 p.m. 
will address the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, 3 West 5lst street, New 
York, on “The Place of Railroads in 
Our National Economy.” Mrs. Kay 
Cavender, public relations representa- 
tive for the Budd Company, will speak 
on “Railroads—How Much Promise? 
How Much Performance?” 


A meeting of the Eastern Car Fore- 
man’s. Association has been scheduled for 
May 14, 8 p.m. at the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. Francis B. Rykoskey, su- 
pervisor of shops of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, will present a paper entitled 
“Modern Wheel Shop Performance.” 


The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will hold its*annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers on May 24, at 8 p.m., at 











Colonial Hall, 574 Wabasha St. St. 
Paul, Minn. 


The next meeting of the Railway 
Club of Pittsburgh will be held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on May 
27 at 8 p.m. R. P. Forsberg, consult- 
ing engineer, will present a paper. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


M. P. Authorized to Spend 
$19,831,600 for Equipment 


The Missouri Pacific Lines have been 
authorized by the district court at St. 
Louis, Mo., to purchase 45 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives costing $11,166,600, and 
1,000 70-ton hopper cars and 1,000 70- 
ton, 5214-ft. gondola cars costing an 
estimated $8,665,000. Twenty-three of 
the locomotives will be assigned to the 
M.P. as follows: 10 1,000-hp. switchers 
for service at Kansas City, Mo., replac- 
ing the present steam coal-burning loco- 
motives now in use; eight three-unit 
4,500-hp. freight locomotives for through 
freight service between Osawatomie, 
Kan., and Little Rock, Ark., on the 
road’s Southern Kansas and Central 
divisions; one two-unit 3,000-hp. loco- 
motive for service between Alexandria, 
La., and Houston, Tex.; and four two- 
unit 4,000-hp. passenger locomotives, 
three of which will be assigned to the 
St. Louis-Texas run and one to the 
run between Little Rock and Lake 
Charles, La. The hopper cars also will 
be assigned to the M.P. The Gulf Coast 
Lines and the International-Great Nor- 
thern, M.P. subsidiaries, will receive 
eight 3,000-hp. freight, two 4,500-hp. 
freight, four 1,500-hp. switching and 
eight 1,000-hp. switching locomotives. 
The gondola cars will be alloted in 
equal amounts to the G.C.L. and the 
I.-G.N. 





SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for an all-relay elec- 
tric interlocking to be installed at Bond 
Hill, Ohio. The control machine will 
have a 15 by 27-in. panel equipped with 
11 track indication lights and 10 minia- 
ture levers for the control of 7 switch 
machines and 7 signals at a junction 
point. Equipment ordered includes Type- 
K relays, Model-5C electric switch 
machines and Type-U color-position- 
light signals. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. covering the necessary materials 
required for an all-relay interlocking 
at Millard avenue, Toledo, Ohio. The 
materials will include a five-foot Style-C 
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control machine, M-22A _ dual-control 
electric switch movements, color-light 
dwarf signals, relays and transformers. 
The installation work will be handled 
by railway forces. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga, & St. Louis 
has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. covering the 
necessary materials for the remote con- 
trol by code of the Oak Street inter- 
locking, Nashville, Tenn., involving a 
2-ft. 6-in. control machine located at 
South End tower, Style-M-2 electric 
switch movements, color-light signals, 
all necessary code equipment, line and 
track circuit apparatus. The field in- 
stallation will be handled by railway 
forces. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Norfolk & Western has ordered 
100 70-ton covered hopper cars from 
the Greenville Steel Car Company at 
an approximate total cost of $750,000. 
Delivery is expected during the fourth 
quarter of the current year. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Wabash has ordered six sleep- 
ing cars of the 4 double bedroom-12 
roomette type from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. The cars, which are 
in addition to four previously ordered 
(see Railway Age of May 25, 1946, 
page 1080), will be built at the St. 
Charles, Mo., plant. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Arthur J. Loughren, assistant general 
sales manager of the primary battery 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has 
retired after 37 years of continuous 


Arthur J. Loughren 


service with that company. Mr. Lough- 
ren entered railroad’ service on June 
1, 1893, as a batteryman on the Mo- 
hawk division of the New York Central, 
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and later was advanced to maintainer 
and then to signal foreman on the Syra- 
cuse and Hudson divisions. In Novem- 
ber, 1903, he was appointed assistant 
signal supervisor on the Hudson divi- 
sion and, from 1906 to 1911, was signal 
supervisor on the Harlem, Hudson and 
Syracuse divisions. He joined the pri- 
mary battery division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., on May 1, 1911 and sub- 
sequently was appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Walter E. Harvey has been appointed 
director-product development and _ re- 
search of the John C. Dolph Company, 
to supervise a new research program. 


Walter E. Harvey 


Mr. Harvey was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1932, with a 
B. S. degree in chemical enginering 
and, from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1933, with an M. S. degree 
in science and chemistry. For the past 
nine years he has been employed by 
a manufacturer of insulating varnish. 


R. E. Trapeur and Richard Reimer have 
joined the Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., an associate of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., to re- 
present the company’s mobile radio- 
telephone division in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Dana R. Cornell, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of the Standard 
Forgings Corporation, has been elected a 
director to succeed Charles R. Lewis, 
a vice-president of the company, and 
Arthur F. Reu, formerly assistant vice- 
president, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


H. B. Ellis, assistant to vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation and former 
service manager of the firm’s Electro- 
Motive Division at La Grange, IIl., has 
retired. Mr. Ellis joined the service 
department of Electro-Motive in 1926, 
after 15 years in the service depart- 
ments of the White Motor Company 
and the Cleveland Tractor Company. 
He was appointed assistant service man- 
ager of Electro-Motive in 1928, ad- 
vancing to service manager in 1930 


and to director of parts and sery 
in 1944, He has served as assist 
vice-president of G.M.C. since Octobe 
1946. 


Robert J. Passani has been appointy 
assistant to the president of the 
Supply Corporation. Mr. Passanj am 


Robert J. Passani 


graduated from the University of Ve. 
mont in 1925 and, before joining Deems 
Supply, was sales director for th 
Tempil Corporation of New York. 


Maynard B. Terry has been appointed 
general sales manager of the American 
Brakeblok division of the America 
Brake Shoe Company. Mr. Terry, form 


Maynard B. Terry 


erly manager of equipment sales, his 
served in various sales capacities sinc 
joining the company in 1943. In his new 
position, he will continue to be located 
at the division’s headquarters in Detrot. 


Elmer Layden, formerly assistant © 
president of the Shippers’ Car Lim 
Corporation (subsidiary of the Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Co.) and speci 
representative of A.C.F., with heat 
quarters at Chicago, has joined. the 
General American Transportation Corpore 
tion in that city, as sales representative 
Mr. Layden, who became nationally 
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mn as a football player and later 


know 
as a coach, served for several years 


; commissioner of the National Pro- 
fessional Football League. 


a 


Fred A. Poor, whose election as chair- 
man of Poor & Co., at Chicago, was 
reported in Railway Age _of May 1, 
was born on April 16, 1870, at And- 
over, Me., and attended grammar and 
high schools at Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mr. Poor began his career in 1887 as 
a clerk and extra agent for the Adams 
Express Company in New England, 
and remained with that firm until 1892, 
when he went to Chicago. He served 
as a Clerk with the Hall Signal Com- 
pany from 1892 to 1893, and engaged 
in signal work with the I1linois Central 
from the latter year until 1900. Mr. 
Poor later served as a salesman for 
the Webber Rail Joint Company, and, 





Fred A. Poor 


when that firm was absorbed by the 
Rail Joint Company, Inc., he continued 
as a salesman for the latter. He also 
served for a time as manager of the 
Rail Joint Company in London, Eng- 
land. In 1906 Mr. Poor organized the 
Railway Specialty & Supply Co., prim- 
atily to market a successful rail anti- 
creeper which he invented. It later be- 
came known as the P. & M. rail anti- 
creeper. The name of the company 
was changed in 1914 to the P. & M. 
Company, with Mr. Poor as president. 
Poor & Co. was organized in 1928 
to take over the P. & M. Co. and a 
number of subsidiary companies then 
owned by the latter. Mr. Poor was 
sefving as president of Poor & Co. at 
the time of his election as chairman. 


Jim Rogers has been appointed south- 
western sales representative for Samuel 
Moore & Co., with headquarters. at 
Corsicana, Tex. 


Philip W. Moore, whose election as 
President of Poor & Co., at Chicago, 
was reported in Railway Age of May 1, 
was born on October 18, 1880, . at 
Brookline, Mass., and received his 
higher education at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, having been 
awarded a B. S. degree as mechanical 
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engineer in 1901. He began his career 
in that same year in the engineering 
and sales department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, and in 1906 he 
joined the Railway Specialty & Supply 
Co. at Chicago, as general manager. 
When that firm became the P. & M. 
Co. in 1914, Mr. Moore became its 





Philip W. Moore 


vice-president. In 1928 he became first 
vice-president of Poor & Co., which 
was organized to take over P. & M. 
Co. and its subsidiaries. Mr. Moore 
was serving in the latter capacity at 
the time of his election as_ president. 
He is a former president and director 
of the National Railway Appliance 
Association. 


H. S$. Hagan, manager of works at the 
Hammond (Ind.), plant of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company, has 
been appointed acting manager of the 
firm’s plant at Butler, Pa., succeeding 
R. M. Fox, who has been granted a 
leave of absence. ’ 


John A. Slenker, assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Duluth (Minn.) 
works of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
a subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corporation, 
has been appointed general superintend- 
ent, succeeding the late F. J. Martin. 


William §S. Saylor, manager of sales 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
(subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corperation), 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
manager of the district sales office at 
Detroit, Mich. He succeeds Francis C. 
Hardie, who has been assigned other 
duties with the company at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Saylor is suceeded by James 
T. O’Connor. 


Arthur F. Reum, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Forgings Corporation, 
at Chicago, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent—sales department. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. (a 
subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corporation) 
has announced the following personnel 
changes: Lawrence F. Black, superintend- 
ent of the engineering and maintenance 
department at Duluth, Minn., appointed 








assistant chief engineer, and Charles B. 
Hull appointed assistant division engi- 
neer of construction. 


The Morton-Gregory Corporation has 
announced the purchase of the manu- 
facturing assets and patent interests of 
the Nelson Stud Welding Corporation 
of Lorain, Ohio, and its associated 
companies. 


Francis M. Gunn, assistant to presi- 
dent of the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, and R. W. Higgins, 
accounting consultant of the firm, both 
with headquarters at Chicago, have re- 
tired after 56 years of service each with 
Pullman-Standard. 


OBITUARY 


Rudolf M. Ostermann, who retired on 
November 1, 1946, as vice-president of 
the Superheater Company, at Chicago, 
died in his sleep at his home in that 
city on May 5. 


Martin, general superintendent 
of the Duluth (Minn.) works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. (subsid- 
ijary of the U. S. Steel Corporation), 
died recently. . 


ae 


Allan E. Goodhue, vice-president and 
a director of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, at New York, died on 
April 20, following a short illness. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atlantic Coast Line-—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, the Virginia & Carolina 
Southern, to construct and operate a 
2-mile branch near Lumberton, N. C., 
to serve a new power plant. The cost 
of the line is estimated at $106,920, 
which is to be financed to the extent 
necessary by a cash loan by the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 





Canadian National—A contract has 
been awarded by this company to 
Swanson, Benson Company of Winni- 
peg, Man., for the erection of a 10,000- 
ton ice house at the road’s yards in 
Transcona, Man. 


Chicago & Illinois Midland.—This com- 
pany has awarded a contract to the 
Gould Construction Company of Daven- 
port, Iowa, for the reconstruction of 
its bridge over Horse creek, near 
Pawnee, Ill. The cost of the job is 
estimated at $150,000. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—This 
company plans to relocate 4.6 mi. of 
main line track at Numa, Iowa, to 
eliminate curves having a combined 
central angle of 193 deg. Bids have been 
asked for the grading and culvert work 
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in connection with the project, the cost 
of which is estimated at $495,000. The 
track work will be performed by com- 
pany forces. 

The Rock Island will also install 
75.5 mi. of centralized traffic control 
between Culver, Iowa, and Eldon, to 
replace automatic block signals now in 
service. Cost of the project, the work 
on which will be carried out by com- 
pany forces, has been estimated at 
$285,000. 

This company has awarded a con- 
tract to N. F. English, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., for the construction of a brick 
passenger station, 26 ft. by 106 ft. 
at Dalhart, Tex. The structure will 
cost approximately $68,700. 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron, Range.—At the 
request of the applicant, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has extended 
from May 1 to July 1 the time within 
which this road will be required to com- 
plete the construction of a 27.8-mile ex- 
tension to its so-called Wales branch, 
starting from a point near Whyte, 
Minn. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 775, which 
provides for super-demurrage charges 
on freight cars, has been reissued as 
Revised Service Order No. 775. The 
revised order, effective from May 1 
until October 1 unless otherwise modi- 
fied, provides that demurrage charges 
on all types of freight cars, except 
those not suitable for interchange when 
used in interplant or intraplant service, 
shall be $3.30 per car per day, or frac- 
tion thereof, for the first two days after 
expiration of free time, and $5.50 per 
car per day, or fraction thereof, for 
each succeeding day. The order exempts 
cars containing import, export, coast- 
wise or intercoastal bulk freight or 
explosives traffic when held in cars at 
ports for transshipment. The superseded 
order had provided for demurrage 
charges on tank cars running up to 
$16.50 per day. 

LC.C. Service Order No. 814, effec- 
tive from April 30 until July 31 unless 
otherwise modified, requires the Bing- 
ham & Garfield to permit joint use of 
its terminals and portions of its line by 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western; 
and requires the latter to serve specified 
points on the B.&G. The order is de- 
signed to meet conditions arising as a 
result of an embargo placed by the 
B.&G. in connection with plans to 
abandon its line. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 87, which 
fixes the free time allowed on coal and 
coal products at North Atlantic ports, 
has been modified by Amendment No. 
13, which provides that excess debits, 
accrued in the settlement periods ended 
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March 1 and May 1, may be offset by 
credits accruing at the same point to 
the same consignor or consignee in the 
settlement peridd. ending July 1. This 
relief has been granted because of 
weather conditions which interfered 
with the unloading of cars during the 
settlement period ended March 1 and 
the light volume of coal handled dur- 
ing the current settlement period as a 
result of the miners’ strike. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 781, which 
restricts the number of reconsignments 
on cars of hay, has been modified by 
Amendment No. 1, which set back the 
expiration date from April 30 until 
October 15. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 811-B va- 
cated, as of April 30, Service Order 
No. 811 which had required railroads 
to reduce coal-burning locomotive mile- 
age in freight service during the period 
of the recent strike of bituminous coal 
miners. The order had been under sus- 
pension since April 13. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
on April 29 issued General Order ODT 
69, Revocation, revoking as of April 30 
General Order ODT 69, which had re- 
quired railroads to reduce coal-burning 
locomotive mileage in passenger service 
during the period of the recent miners’ 
strike. The order had been under sus- 
pension since April 13. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
on April 27 issued Special Allocation 
Order ODT R-3, Revocation, revoking 
Special Allocation Order ODT R-3, 
Revised, which set up last winter’s 
arrangements for the allocation of tank 
cars to give spot relief in distressed 
areas for critically needed fuel oils. 


FINANCIAL 





Grand Trunk Western—New Director. 
—Carl W. Bonbright, president of the 
General Foundry & Manufacturing Co., 
at Flint, Mich., has been elected a 
director of this road. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May4 week year 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative 
stocks 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative 


52.41 46.29 


88.77 88.62 


Dividends Declared 


Chestnut Hill.—75¢, quarterly, payable June 
4 to holders of record May 20. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$3.00, pay- 
able June 28 to holders of record June 15. 

Chicago South Shore & South Bend.—25¢, 
quarterly, payable June 15 to holders of 
record June 1. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh—4% gtidranteed, 
50¢, quarterly; 7% guaranteed, 87'%4¢, quar- 
terly, both payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 10. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able June 21 to holders of recor ay 28 

Norfolk & Western.—75¢, quarterly, pay- 
able June 10 to holders of record May 12. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—6% 
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preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, 
1 to holders of record May ig. payable June 
gee non-cum, Ist pfd., 50¢ quar. 
terly, payable June 10 to hold a 
May’ 20. FS Of Teta 


Southern.—75¢, quarterly, pa 
15 to holders of record May 15. yable Ju 


ABANDONMENTS 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville —Thig 
company’s modified plan for relocation 
of its line between Armour, Ind,, ang 
Lowell has been approved by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion in a supplemental order in the 
Finance Docket No. 15702 proceeding, 
The modified plan contemplates the pa 
location of only the 4-mile section he. 
tween Armour and Creston, and the 
present order amends the previously 
granted abandonment and construction 
certificates to confine their application 
to that section. The original plan, noted 
in Railway Age of April 16, 1947, con. 
templated abandonment of the entire 
Armour-Lowell line of 6.65 miles and 
construction of a new 6.71-mile line 
between those points. 





RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Willis T. Pierson has been appointed 
vice-president and general counsel of 





Willis T. Pierson 


the Erie at Cleveland. A biography of 
Mr. Pierson appeared in the Ratlway 
Age of May 1, page 68. 

* 


R. G. Rydin, assistant vice-president, 
executive department, of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has 
been appointed vice-president, execu- 
tive department, with headquarters re 
maining at that point. He succeeds 
John H. Keefe, who has retired after 
‘nearly 52 years of service with the 
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She doesn’t wear chrome trim, and her paint is 
black, but she, too, is truly modern. She was built for 
a job — a modern job — and she does it well. 

With planned scheduling she can stay on the road 


16 and 18 hours a day, 27 or 28 days a month. With LIMA 
proper servicing — and such servicing facilities save HAMILTON 
mor — i 
ore than they cost — she can be turned around in an conpauann 
hour or two. With her modern design, based on pro- 
phy 2 gressive engineering, her maintenance costs are low. 
Cal 


And with equal attention, she — the modern steam DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 


locomotive — will give you more train-miles, more ton- Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 


miles, more passenger-car miles per year for each dollar PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 


i i and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
- amaeeie than — other i of ee power. presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
i : ° hi 3 Special h hi ; Heavy iron cast- 

There is a place for steam, and in this place the ——< 


modern steam locomotive is doing an outstanding job. 
We are continuing to build such locomotives. 


May 8, 1948 











road. E. §. Marsh, executive assistant 
to the president, has been advanced 
to vice-president—finance, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago. A photo 
of Mr. Rydin and a sketch of his career 
appeared in the Railway Age of March 
27, in connection with his promotion 
to assistant vice-president, executive 
department. 

Mr. Marsh was born in Lynchburg, 
Va., on January 10, 1903, and entered 
railway service on April 1, 1918, as a 
file clerk of the Santa Fe at Clovis, 
N. M. He advanced through the posi- 
tions of assistant timekeeper, head 
timekeeper, assistant division account- 
ant and division accountant at Clo- 


E. S. Marsh 


vis, and on May 12, 1932, was 
made head clerk in the division ac- 
counts bureau at Amarillo, Tex. Five 
years later he was promoted to gen- 
eral clerk in the auditor of disburse- 
ment’s office at Topeka, Kan., where, 
on January 1, 1940, he was appointed 
chief clerk and on July 1, 1940, was 
promoted to auditor of disbursements. 
On September 1, 1942, he was appointed 
chief clerk in the president’s office at 
Chicago, and, on July 15, 1944, he 
was promoted to assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Marsh became executive as- 
sistant to the president in October, 
1945, and was serving in that capacity 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Curtis M. Hutchins has been appointed 
president of the Bangor & Aroostook 
at Bangor, Me., succeeding W. F. Cram, 
who will remain as chairman. 


B. W. Scandrett, vice-president of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., has retired after a 
railroad career of 40 years. Mr. Scan- 
drett was born on March 3, 1883, at 
Faribault, Minn., and received his higher 
education at the University of Minne- 
sota’s College of Civil Engineering 
and at Washburn College School of 
Law in Topeka, Kan. He entered 
railroad service as assistant general 
attorney with the Union Pacific at 
Topeka, Kan., in 1908, and was trans- 
ferred to Omaha, Neb., in 1913. He 
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joined the N. P. in 1917 as general 
attorney at St. Paul, advancing to 
assistant general<solicitor in 1919 and 
to general solicitér in 1925. Mr. Scan- 
drett has held the position of vice- 
president since 1928. 


Herbert W. Ward, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
resigned that position to become ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the [Illinois 
Terminal, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. He is succeeded by Arthur 
C. Leake, traffic manager at St. Louis. 


Robert E. Stevenson, executive general 
agent of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to assistant vice- 
president at that point. Mr. Stevenson 
was born on July 5, 1905, at Grand 
Junction, Tenn., and was graduated 
from Washington & Lee University 
in 1927. Mr. Stevenson entered rail- 
road service in 1928 as a clerk in the 
traffic department of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern (now G. M. & O.) at 


Robert E. Stevenson 


Mobile, Ala., and in 1939 he became 
secretary to general passenger agent 
there. From 1933 until 1940 he served 
as commercial agent at New Orleans, 
La., and in the latter year was promoted 
to district freight agent at Jackson, 
Tenn. He was further advanced to 
executive assistant there in 1943, to 
assistant to the president in 1945, and 
to executive general agent at St. Louis 
in January, 1947. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


William C. Carrick, general auditor of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., has been elected to the newly- 
created position of comptroller. Leland 
L. Miller, assistant to general auditor, 
has been promoted to general auditor 
at Richmond. Mr. Carrick was born 
at Oregon, IIll., on March 17, 1883, 
and entered railroad service on Sep- 
tember 18, 1901, with the R.F.&P. He 
became assistant chief clerk in May, 
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1910; special accountant in Novembe, 
1911; chief accountant in Decembe, 
1911; assistant auditor in Decemb, 
1913; corporate auditor in Septembe, 
1918, and general auditor on March ; 
1920. Mr. Carrick is a member and 


William C. Carrick 


past president (1934) of the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association. 
Mr. Miller was graduated from 
Davidson College in 1910 with the 
degree of A.B. and from the University 
of Virginia Law School in 1913 with 
the degree of LL.B. He practiced law 
in Richmond until 1916 when he was 
called with the National Guard into 


Leland L. Miller 


federal service. Resigning from the 
Army in February, 1920, at which time 
he was finance officer at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., he went with A. M. Pullen 
& Co., certified public accountants m 
Richmond. Mr. Miller entered the sef- 
vice of the R.F.&P. in September, 1925, 
as special accountant, handling income 
and other taxes under the general 
auditor. 


A. ©. Gibson, assistant secretary afd 
assistant treasurer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, at Chicago, has beet 
elected secretary and assistant trea 
surer, succeeding Ward Vanderpool, 
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The installation of Security Circulators in a 
locomotive boiler provides additional heating 
area in the path of the hot gases. This enables 
In modernizing a group of 2-8-2 oil-burning the locomotive to get up steam more quickly, 
steam locomotives, each is being equipped increases the water circulation from the side 
with five Security Circulators, according to the water-legs over the crown sheet, and aids in 


arrangement shown in the sketch. maintaining maximum boiler output. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
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whose retirement was reported in Rail- 
way Age of March 6. W. J. Camphausen, 
assistant to treasurer, and M. Z. Green- 
ley, assistant to secretary, have been 
elected assistant sécretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, respectively. L. G. Ames, 
cashier, has been advanced to assistant 
treasurer. 


OPERATING 


R. D. Shelton, acting trainmaster of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Pueblo, Colo., has been 
appointed trainmaster at that point. 


A. R. Wilson has been appointed 
superintendent of the Capreol division 
of the Canadian National at Capreol, 





A. R. Wilson 


Ont. A biography of Mr. Wilson was 
published in the Railway Age of May 
1, page 880. 


O. P. Dowling, Jr., chief dispatcher of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Tampa dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Lakeland, 
Fla. 


J. E. Gauthier, superintendent of the 
Campbellton division of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Camp- 
bellton, N. B., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Quebec dis- 
trict at Quebec, Que., succeeding Frank 
Griffin, who has retired after many years 
of service. 


William A. Nickel, assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Central 
of New Jersey, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the chief operating officer, 
with headquarters as before at Jersey 


City, N. J. 


George M. Leilich, trainmaster of the 
New York division of the Lehigh Val- 
ley, with headquarters at Jersey City, 
N. J., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Wyoming division at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., succeeding Loyall P. Zeigler, 
who has been transferred to the Buffalo 
division at Buffalo, N. Y. Alfred P. 
Bauman, road foreman of engines of the 
Wyoming division at Wilkes-Barre, has 
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been appointed trainmaster at Jersey 
City, succeeding Mr. Leilich. Robert F. 
Reany, freight agent at New York, has 
been appointed supervisor of safety and 
freight claim prevention, a newly- 
created position, with headquarters at 
New York. 


F. H. Woolfall has been appointed as- 
sistant to superintendent stations and 
motor service of the New York Cen- 
tral system, with headquarters at New 
York. 


M. A. Chandler, district passenger 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred to 
New York, succeeding T. W. Edwards, 
Jr., promoted. 


William Taylor, general agent of the 
Canadian National at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, has been appointed general freight 
agent at London, England, succeeding 
George E. Cowie, who has retired under 
the pension rules of the company. 


Charles W. Baker, commercial agent of 
the St. Louis Southwestern at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been appointed agent 
at Blytheville, Ark., succeeding W. L. 
Roper, who has been transferred to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Roper suc- 
ceeds T. R. Lynch, who has resigned. 


Reginald Hayes has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Ontario district of the Canadian Na- 





Reginald Hayes 


tional at North Bay, Ont. A biography 
of Mr. Hayes was published in the 
Railway Age of May 1, page 880. 


H. E. Quarles and F. H. Bowers, assistant 
general freight agents of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, at Mobile, Ala., have 
been promoted to general freight agents 
at that point. D. F. McCullough, assistant 
general freight agent at New Orleans, 
La., has been advanced to general 
freight agent at that point. 


F. A. Smith, assistant general freight 
agent, Central district, of the Southern 
Pacific, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent on the staff of the 
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freight traffic manager in charge of 
rates and divisions, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Smith ; 
succeeded by Marshall Sayles, former) 
office manager in the freight traffic de. 
» partment, who in turn is succeeded by 
W. P. Jennings, formerly assistant jp. 
dustrial agent. 


TRAFFIC 


E. Smith Reed, assistant director of 
industrial development of the Missou;; 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis 
Mo., has been promoted to director af 
industrial development for the railroad 
with the same headquarters. C. Cc. Lucke! 
land and industrial commissioner of the 
Gulf Coast Lines and the International. 
Great Northern (subsidiaries of the 
M.P.), at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed director of industrial develop. 
ment for those two companies, with 
headquarters remaining at Houston, 
Messrs. Reed and Luckel succeed 
the duties of James Gilmore Carlile, 












ported in Railway Age of April 1 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. B 
& Pacific has announced the followin 
changes in its traffic department: 
L. Holmes, general agent, freight depai 
ment, at Seattle, Wash., transfe 
at his own request, to Denver, Colég 
H. E. Ridenour, general agent at Denver 
transferred to St. Louis, Mo.; afd 
J. E. Marshall, general agent at 
Louis, appointed to succeed Mr. Holmes 
at Seattle. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


Granville E. Nickerson, chief clerk ot 
the purchasing department of the = 
Central at Portland, Me., has beea 
appointed purchasing agent, succeeditig 
Eugene Decker, who has retired after 
nearly 55 years of service with that 
road. Mr. Decker was born at Clinton, 
Me., on December 18, 1876, and en- 
tered railroad service on June 26, 1893, 
as operator for the Maine Central at 
Thompson’s Point, Me. On August 16, 
1903, he became operator in the freight 
office at Portland and from March 1, 
1913, to May, 1927, he served as chief 
clerk to purchasing agent. Mr. Decker 
became purchasing agent in May, 192/, 
which position he held until his retire- 
ment. 


MECHANICAL 


P. J. Danneberg, mechanical superit- 
tendent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at La 
Junta, Colo., has been transferred to 
Topeka, Kan., succeeding W. D. Hartley, 
who in turn replaces Mr. Danneberg 
at La Junta. 


W. B. Berry, superintendent of motive 
power of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Springfield, Mo., has been appointed 
to the newly created position of chief 
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Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK | ve 
( 
122 S. Mich gan Ave in 1 O7.1e1®) AR aW 


Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 


ELESCO 
} VERTICAL STEAM ORYER 


STEAM SEPARATOR 
ORVER DISCHARGE TO 
OISCHARGE VALVE 


Corrosion of superheater unit metal at 









ight elevated temperatures is due to a re- 

ph striction in the steam flow. 

cker _ Since such restriction is caused by 

te deposits in the superheater unit tubing 
which result from carryover, it is the 
carryover which must be held respon- 
sible for the effect of superheater unit 

rin failures on the efficiency of locomotive 

s operation, 

: An effective way to eliminate carry- 

tle’ F e - 

a . over is to apply the Elesco Steam Dryer 

ates System. 
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mechanical officer at that point. He is 
succeeded by W. H. Gimson, assistant 
superintendent of motive power, who 
in turn is replaced by F. G. Baker, 
electrical engineer. 


Andrew J. Ferentz, superintendent of 
the Buffalo division of the Lehigh 
Valley, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent motive power-car, with 
headquarters at Sayre, Pa. Daniel M. 
Anglemyer, superintendent system shops 
and enginehouse at Sayre, has been 
promoted to master mechanic, Sayre 
shops. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


S. L. Mapes, assistant chief operating 
officer of the Jersey Central Lines, 
has been appointed chief engineer, with 
headquarters as before at Jersey City, 
N. J., succeeding Albert M. Zabriskie, 
who has retired from active duty after 
44 years of service with the Jersey 
Central. Mr. Zabriskie will continue to 
serve in an engineering consulting 
capacity. Harold R. Bausch, assistant 
engineer, has been appointed principal 
assistant engineer in the chief engineer’s 
department. Mr. Mapes was born at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., on June 15, 1890, and 
entered railroad service in 1911 as as- 
sistant foreman (student) in the track 
department of the Erie at Carlstadt, 
N. J. In August, 1911, Mr. Mapes went 


S. L. Mapes 


with the Central of New Jersey as 
rodman, becoming engineering clerk in 
the maintenance of way department in 
July, 1913, and chief material inspector 
in November, 1915. He was appointed 
assistant supervisor of track in June, 
1918; assistant engineer in 1920; as- 
sistant engineer maintenance of way in 
1923; engineer maintenance of way of 
the Central division in August, 1926; 
engineer maintenance of way of all 
divisions in July, 1932 and assistant 
chief operating officer on May 1, 1945. 

Mr. Zabriskie was born at Nelson, 
N. H., on June 3, 1882, and engaged 
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in municipal engineering at Plainfield, 
N. J., from 1899 to 1902. In January 
of the latter year he entered railroad 
service in the?engineering department 
of the Lehigh Valley, remaining with 
that road until June, 1904, when he 
went with the Central of New Jersey 
as transitman. Mr. Zabriskie was ap- 


Albert M. Zabriskie 


pointed assistant engineer in November, 
1906; engineer of design in January, 


‘1917; principal assistant engineer in 


October, 1917; assistant chief engineer 
in “July, 1938; and chief engineer on 
April 1, 1944. 


F. S. Hutton, assistant division engineer 
of the Canadian National at London, 
Ont., has been appointed division engi- 
neer of the Hornepayne division at 
Hornepayne, Ont., succeeding H. J. Fast, 
who has been transferred to the Levis 
division at Levis, Que. 


D. C. Houston, assistant electrical engi- 
neer of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Springfield, Mo., has been promoted 
to electrical engineer, succeeding F. G. 
Baker, who has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of motive power. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. G. W. Benjamin has been appointed 
chief surgeon of the Western Maryland, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
succeeding Dr. F. C. Warring, Sr., de- 
ceased. 


OBITUARY 


Louis Warren Hill, Sr., who retired as 
as chairman of the Great Northern’s 
board of directors in 1929, died on 
April 27 at St. Paul, Minn., following 
a long illness. Mr. Hill was the son of 
James J. Hill, pioneer executive of the 
G. N., whom he succeeded as board 
chairman. The younger Mr. Hill was 
born on May 19, 1872, at St. Paul, and 
received his higher education at Phillips 
Exeter Academy in Exeter, N. H., and 


at Yale University. He began his career 
with the G. N. as a billing clerk in 
1893, and served in various Capacities 
until 1898, when he became assistant 
to the president. He was advanced to 
vice-president in 1903, and, upon the 
retirement of his father as president jn 
1907, he assumed that position. He stic- 
ceeded his father as board chairman jy 
1912, and held that post until 1929, He 
also served as president of the G, Vy. 
between the years 1914 and 1918 Ay 
the time of his death, Mr. Hill was 4 
director of the road and a member of 
the executive committee of the board of 
directors. 


William Hewer Rochester, whose death 
on April 25 was reported in the Rai. 
way Age of May 1, was born in Pendle. 
ton, S. C., on February 1, 1891, ang 
received his higher education at- Porter 
Military Academy in Charleston, §, S 
and at Clemson College. Mr. Rochester 
began his railroad career as draftsman 
with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Louis in 1915, and in October of that 
year he went to work for the Sant 
Fe as a chainman at Arkansas City, 
Kan. He served in various engineering 
capacities until April, 1926, when he 
became assistant engineer in charge of 


William Hewer Rochester 


construction, with headquarters at Chi- 
ago. In May, 1930, he was appointed 
construction engineer, in which capacity 
he served until August, 1937, when he 
was promoted to district engineer at 
Amarillo, Tex. He held the latter post 
until June, 1943, at which time he be- 
came assistant chief engineer of the 
Santa Fe Coast Lines, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, Cal. In October, 
1946, Mr. Rochester was appointed act- 
ing chief engineer of the G. C. & S. F, 
with headquarters in Galveston. He had 
served as chief engineer since April |, 
1947. 


George E. Lyman, assistant to director— 
purchases and stores of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died April 27 at the Illinois Central 
Hospital in Chicago. 
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Your average passenger never realizes 
that modern brakes make possible 
your fast schedules which attracted 
him. Nor does he reason that all the 
comforts you provide would be of 
little value without smooth brake 
action. Yes, he thrills to your stream- 
lined equipment, but chills if you 
don’t get him there on time! 


“HSC” Electro-Pneumatie Brakes 
will help you meet schedule promises 
and passenger expectations. They 
are especially designed to meet pres- 
ent day needs. They stop trains 
smocthly and permit faster resump- 
tion of speed after slow-downs. They 
augment the comfort of modern 
rolling equipment. 


mune ye Phrakes 
Dut thé Was SUNC SCAN jour Schedule 


Safeguard your investment in com- 
petitive advantage with ‘*‘HSC’? 
Electro-Pneumatic Brakes. They will 


contribute greatly to “‘on-time’’ per- 
formance. With their two companion 
devices, Speed Governor Control and 
“AP”? Decelostat, you will have an 
unbeatable combination: 
*SHSC’’ Electro-Pneumatic 
Brakes . .. for brake flexibility 
to match modern train speeds, 
and unequalled smooth action. 
Speed Governor Control .. . for 
regulating braking forces to 
wheel speeds. 
“AP”? Mechanical Decelostat 
. . . for wheel slip detection to 
keep the wheels rolling. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, 


PA. 
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(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1948 AND 1947 
Southern District 


United States 


Eastern District 


OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 127 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I Steam Railways 


Western District 





1948 1947 
227,229 227,571 
$589,893,571 $518,686,722 
72,064,916 70,767,280 
14,060,950 10,646,123 
9,333,746 7,259,177 
30,537,458 28,880,954 
715,890,641 636,240,256 
95,049,784 84,770,420 
10,316,386 10,111,384 
54,468 514,449 
*405,843 *278,871 
416,777 102,998 
5,148,462 4,980,693 
79,119,534 69,339, 767 
134,319,948 118,787,270 
19,862,613 18,711,149 
*259,988 *26,358 
*417,264 *294,818 
1,265,500 1,251,386 
468,905 361,666 
113,397,182 98,784,245 


15,340, 690 
309,584,999 
10,645,434 
21,414,827 
586,355,682 
129,534,959 
77,254,849 
29,789,809 
22,323,964 
25,141,076 
52,280,110 


9,458,680 
3,396,135 
39,425,295 


81.9 


13,549, 979 

263,794,588 

9,740,187 
18,889,60 


509,532,044 
126,708,212 
69,882,047 
26,872,396 
20,787,689 
22,221,962 
56,826,165 


9,460,869 
3,544,366 


43,820,930 


80.1 


United ‘States 





1948 


152,961,841 
29,198,597 
17,217,660 
63,992,347 


1947. 


227,572 


$1,203,254,984 $1,069,818,636 


153,218,524 
21,764,919 
16,239,811 
60,828,299 


1,466,625,429 1,321,870,189 


197,486,709 171,524,006 
20,596,410 20,215,751 
943,221 860,754 
*737,727 *486,118 
559,067 210,076 
10,446,492 9,608,355 
165,679,246 141,115,188 
274,808,059 244,994,727 
39,694,680 37,493,017 
*327,969 *45,596 
*829,536 *531,663 
2,494,810 2,510,316 
64,452 808,528 
232,811,622 204,760,125 
30,818,418 27,279,515 
632,826,289 545,411,274 
22,319,259 20,684,552 
43,952,466 38,758,834 
1,202,211,200 1,048,652,908 
264,414,229 273,217,281 
155,910,001 145,013,521 
60,784,819 55,362,301 
46,065,628 44,732,221 
49,059,554 44,918,999 
108,504,228 128,203,760 
20,433,925 18,875,315 
6,998,554 7,008,654 
81,071,749 102,319,791 
82.0 79.3 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and State Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


1948 1947 

53,699 53,731 
$228,986,932 $195,549,017 
36,801,669 34, 474, 066 
4,893,311 4,020,983 
2,203,253 1,937,003 
13,443,979 12,699,340 
286,329,144 248,950,409 
34,646,422 30,536,271 
4,392,874 4,318,169 
98,246 105,840 
*6,272 *31,724 
11,448 7,730 
1,872,595 2,474, '685 
28,277,351 23,661,571 
57,723,859 51,181,789 
7,705,752 7,467,514 
*6,895 *5,681 
ik ees *449 
451,047 469,653 
109,699 70,498 
49,464,256 43,180,254 
5,150,569 4,768,174 
133,938,657 116,774,820 
4,018,398 3,596,209 
8,145,350 7,268,903 
243,623,255 214,126,166 
42,705,889 34,824,243 
28,587,201 23,402,336 
12,610,578 11,341,651 
6,198,509 3,495,898 
9,778, 114 8,564,787 
14,118,688 11,421,907 
5,382,244 4,931,453 
1,427,603 1,600,503 
7,309,441 4,889,951 

85.1 86.0 


Eastern District 


1948 ———«*W947 
53,700 53,732 
$459,144,296 $405,317,555 
78,395,224 75,004,007 
10,339,706 7,937,799 
3,609,862 4,531,999 
28,230,609 27,232,471 


579,719,697 


73,485,468 


3 858,395 
60,652,480 
117,369,760 
15,535,936 
*7,001 


100,721,057 
10,240,816 


16,864,145 
498,278,379 
81,441,318 
55,147,258 
25,555,856 
11,510,246 
18,081,156 
26,294,060 


10,339,813 
3,266,276 


12,687,971 


86.0 


520,023,831 


61,349,165 
8, 632, 589 


47, 666, 420 
105 730,332 
15,049,090 
*7,416 


14,957,532 
438,828,097 
81,195,734 
48,948,781 
23,230,744 
8,290,957 
17,427,080 
32,246,953 


9,517,981 
3,301,481 


19,427,491 


84.4 


1948 


46,163 


$128,412,973 
12,866,627 


2,603,397 


2,008,740 
5,481,419 


151,393,156 


21,829,070 
1,781,322 


18° 056, 701 
27,245,276 
4,456,655 
*16,967 


*91,725 
238,925 
321,795 
22,336,593 
3,519,500 
58,889,648 
1,819,404 
4,551,518 


117,854,416 


33,538,740 
18,064,996 
5,883,897 
6,903,601 
5,277,498 


15,473,744 


*1,409,867 
523,574 


16,360,037 


77.8 


1947 


46,254 


$114,752,573 
13,376,069 
1,905,318 
1,572,883 
4,982,167 


136,589,010 


20, res ers 


24, 266, 475 
4,108,285 
*8,760 


*75,694 


19, 732, 429 
2,921,104 
50,511,685 
1,607,037 
4,089,595 


103,466,902 
33,122,108 
17,010,314 

5,327,372 
6,881,364 
4,801,578 
16,111,794 


*476,960 
583,458 


16,005,296 


75.8 


Southern District 


1948 1947 

127,367 127,586 
$232,493,666 $208,385,139 
22,376,620 22,917,145 
6, "564,242 4,719,829 
5,121,753 3,749,291 
11,612,060 10 929,447 
278,168,341 250,700,837 
38,574,292 34,163,143 
4,142,190 4,058,128 
274,436 180,642 
*224,020 *220,280 

361,994 66, 
1,234,390 1,239,122 

32,785,302 839, 
49,350,813 43,339,006 
7,700,206 7,135,350 
#236,126 *11,917 
*325,539 *218,675 
578,528 533,170 
37,411 29,516 
41,596,333 35,871,562 
6,670,621 5,860,701 
116,756,694 96,508,083 
4,807,632 4,536,936 
8,717,959 7,531,107 
224,878,011 191,938,976 
53,290,330 58,761,861 
30,602,652 29,469,397 
11,295,334 10,203,373 
9,221,854 10,410,427 
10,085,464 8,855,597 
22,687,678 29,292,464 
5,486,303 5,006,376 
1,445,558 1,360,405 
15,755,817 22,925,683 

80.8 76.6 


Western District 


Aen 





1948 


46,156 


$263,460,409 


26,593,394 


5,318,026 
3,817,082 


11,294,787 


310,483,698 


44, 339,553 


3,866, 425 
37,023,217 
55,699,473 

8,882,601 

*71,318 


*188,256 


45,981, "425 
7,021,836 
120,957,901 
3,743,806 
9,438,194 


241,200,763 


69,282,935 
36,893,339 
12,035,051 
14,345,638 
10,512,650 


32,389,596 


*2,463,477 
1,047,801 


33,805,272 


77.7 


1947 
46,254 


$238,028,526 
28,490,679 
3,940,437 
3,149,663 
10,300,208 


283,909,513 


40,533,318 


2,310,269 
34,447,595 
50,237,259 

8,196,297 

*12,292 


*148,396 


41,076,392 
5,878,866 
103,948,946 
3,301,054 
8,342,084 


212,241,527 
71,667,986 
36,130,373 
10,951,948 
15,589,414 

9,589,011 
35,537,613 


*540,852 
1,192,927 


34,885,538 


74.8 


1948 1947 
127,367 127,586 

$480,650,279 $426,472,555 
7,973,223 49,723,838 
13,540,865 9,886,683 
9,790,716 8,558,149 
24,466,951 23,295,620 
576,422,034 517,936,845 
79,661,688 69,650,523 
8,276,015 8,115,719 
599,047 305,826 
*386,198 *365,793 
447,603 132,679 
2,721,672 2,460,919 
68,003,549 59,001,173 
101,738,826 89,027,136 
15,276,143 14,247,630 
#249.650 #25 ,888 
*641,280 *3 81,009 
1,113,745 1,064,385 
0,728 56,462 
86,109,140 74,065,556 
13,555,766 11,903,183 
240,057,360 201,841,328 
10,068,291 9,701,896 
17.650.127 15,459,218 
462,732,058 397,583,284 
113,689,976 120,353,561 
63,869,404 59,934,367 
23,193,912 21,179,609 
20,209,744 20,851,850 
20,465,748 17,902,908 
49,820,572 60,419,194 
12,557,589 9,898,186 
2,684,477 2,514,246 
34,578,506 48,006,762 

80.3 76.8 
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| S———" Packing Rings on 


|B HUNT-SPILLER 
=| aw Steel Valves! 


hae 3 — There is a better and different light weight steel valve, 
,006,376 ° 

1,360,405 and its advantages are apparent to any shop man at 
22,025,683 a glance. Made by Hunt-Spiller of electric furnace cast 


steel, its distinguishing feature is the method of applying 
packing and bull rings. The spool is a single welded unit 
which remains permanently on the valve stem. To free 


— the packing rings, simply remove the five nuts on each 
6,472,555 end. The whole job is done in much less time; the loco- 
8.558 14 motive returns to service sooner. Ask the Hunt-Spiller 
7,936,845 representative to tell you more. Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Cor- 





alle poration, 383 Dorchester Ave., Boston 27, Mass. In Can- 
1115, | ada: Joseph Robb & Co. Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 
: 16, P.Q. Export Agents: International Ry. Supply Co., 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 
7,583,284 ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
- 561 , Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 


),419,194 


4 246 LIGHT WEIGHT 

nore STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 

76.8 H l} NT- SPI [LER DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 
AIR FURNACE GUN IRON 
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HEATING PLUMBING 
POWER and PROCESS PIPING 


Our repeat order business from: 
Nickel Plate R. R. New York Central R. R. 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Pennsylvania R. R. 


and numerous Industrial Concerns 


is your assurance of our integrity and ability 
to meet your piping needs economically and 


on schedule. 


RELIANCE HEATING & 
AIR CONDITIONING CO. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio MAin 1638 

















Heres Why FILM-A-RECORD 
Speeds Rail Shipments 


Film-a-record simplifies and speeds the copying of waybills at 
transfer points . . . saves as much as one hour per train. 


@ Waybills are automatically 
microfilmed as fast as the 
operator feeds them into the 
Film-a-record. 


Film is processed immediately 
—on the spot. A readable 
record is available within 
minutes. 


Interchange and passing re- 
ports are created from the 
permanent microfilm records. 


Cars move faster. Shipments 
are not delayed by paper work. 





Film-a-record and Reader are available for immediate delivery — 
outright sale or rental. 


For complete information about Film-a-recotd and a factual report 
on how it is used by Seaboard Air Line Railway write to the 
Photo Records Division, Room 118, 315 Fourth Ave.; New York 10. 
FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


e 
~ USE PHOTOGRAPHY Remanglon Kand 


Short facts about long-lived cab 


Tin coating 
corroded 
after im- 
mersion. 


Okoloy coat- 
ing onaffected 
by exposure 


@ In Okonite cables, copper conductors are effectively 
protected by Okoloy coating which outlasts tinning 
at least 2 to 1. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N, J, 


—-_~ OKONITE & 


insulated wires and cables 
for every railroad use 


LICK EMERGENCIES QUICK 
WITH DIESELELECTRIC POWER 


At isolated points or along the right-of-way, 
railroads are making profitable use of sim- 
ple, compact WITTE Dieselectric Plants to 
supply abundant electric light and power. 
Full Diesels, these sturdy helpers range in 
size from 3 to 10 KVA-AC; 2.5 to 8 
KW-DC. Providing economical power 
for auxiliary or emergency lighting 
and for radio communication are 
Radiator-Cooled WITTE § among familiar railroad uses. 
Dieselectric Plant 


There's a Size and Type fo Fit Your Needs © 
for Low-Cost, Abundant Electric Power 











Start and operate on same 


WITTE fuel as Diesel locomotives. — 


I f ight- 
DIESELECTRIC PLANTS | PP” Power for right” 


Rog. In U.5. Pot. OF, of-way maintenance and © 














bridge gang repair work 
when mounted on rail cars, and portability multiplies Dieselec- 
tric Plant utility. Occupy little space, do not require bulky fuel 
tanks. For literature address our exclusive railway distributors: 
T-Z Railway Equipment Co., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. ] 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


DIVISION OF { UNITED STATES STEEL 
Oil WELL SUPPLY COMPANY Ws) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 


KANSAS CITY 3,MO.,U.S.A 





AMERICA’S PIONEER BUILDER OF SMALL DIESELS 


RAILWAY AGE 











SINCE 1878 











FWhy do Railroads use more Creosote 
‘than any other wood preservative? 


It’s because pressure treatment 
with Creosote Oil has been 

in use long enough to prove 
its effectiveness beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 
For over 100 years Creosote 
Oil has been the world’s most 
widely used wood preser- 
vative—the choice of 
industrial users of lumber 
everywhere. X 
It is economical. It is reliable. 
It is the sound way to 
protect your investment in 
ties, poles and other wood 
construction. 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


lint i som 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


May 8, 1948 





FAST, LOW-COST [=e resaemeae 
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